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; 
can see two possible advantages. If the report is given 
‘ ‘ < 


who have long hankered after a negotiated peace. If we 
were prepared to dicker with a Badoglio, the Goebbels 
theory might run, why not with a Keitel? If this is in 


St ioey aed Dablisking fact the explanation, then Dr. Goebbels is slipping I 


The technique is as crude as the objective is wishful 
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that the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union have 
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fugees fleeing persecution. Turkey is ret 
tated over the alleged slight to its sovereignty, 
and the Swiss press takes so hostile a tone concerning 
power démarche that Paul Ghali reports from 


titude of 


us f( ir 


Berne: “As one of my friends put it, ‘The at 

th Sweden and Switzerland seems most propit: 
Hitler, Goering, 
/nited Nations might have approached the neutrals more 


ind the rest.’”’ It is possible that the 
they might even have invited their par- 
yn in the conduct of the trials. Nevertheless, the 
for at least two reasons, be perpetrating 


monstrous folly if they give refuge to war criminals 


plomatically: 
pati 
itrals will, 
rely to demonstrate their sovereignty. First, because 
ire to bring these men to justice in an orderly fashion 


| release the fury of the victim nations against all 


Germans and Italians, the innocent along with the guilty. 
And second, because by giving asylum the neutrals would 
lraw down on their own heads the bitter hostility of their 

tortured neighbors. What, for example, would be 
the relations between a free Norway and a Sweden which 


enabled Quisling to enjoy a comfortable old age? 
»~ 


THE CONNALLY-SMITH ACT HAS BACKFIRED. 
In its first test John L. Lewis, its supposed victim, clearly 

‘rges as its chief beneficiary. Following a ruling by 
\ttorney General Biddle that under the act minority 
s possess the same right as majority groups to take 
llot, members of the United Mine Workers 


, 
re |} 
strike ballot, 


District 50 won a strike vote in the Allis-Chalmers plant 
in Springfield, Illinois. 
1 previous ballot in which a C. I. O. union had won the 


a majority of the employees in the 


The vote automatically overturns 


right to represent 
lant, and opens the way to a possible strike in this 
important war plant early in September. The fact that 


U., M. W. is the only impx 
that does not consider itself bound by labor's post-Pe irl 


yrtant union in the country 


vr anti-strike pledge makes the Connally-Smith bill 
District 50's organiza- 
O. and 


has been 


1 convenient weapon for Lewis in 
il drive in plants with established C. I. 
LP wt 


ized for making an interpretation that so obviously 


i 


unions. Attorney General Biddle 
But in view of the rejection by 
Congress of an have limited 
majority groups, there can be little doubt 
Biddle has a rately reflecte 
It is the bill itself that is at 


s into Lewis's hands 


’ 
umendment that would 


Ke \ yt $ to 
| the intent of Con- 


eress in his Interpretation. 


fault. Obv ly, Coagress was more interested in em- 

barrassing the Administration than in punishing Mr. 
WI 

| $, 4 


HARLEM OUTBREAK WAS NOT A RACE 


THE 
thting between Negro and 


iot: at 


was there fi 


no time 4 
is in Los Angeles and Detroit. 


white groups as there 


The NAT I¢ YN 


there has been almost universal aor 


among Negroes and whites. But to dismiss the aff 


On that point 


merely an example of hooliganism and vandalisn 





rioters, hoodlums though they may have been, \ 
testing in their own way against the many di 

tions which Negroes suffer, even in New York. T] . 
yusSNness 


Negroes all over the country, but in no place ha 


has awakened a new sense of racial consci 


so deeply as in Harlem. The men who have been 
from Harlem have been particularly outraged 
segregation and discrimination practiced in the 
navy, and their protests have fanned the already « 
fires of discontent caused by job discriminatio: 
housing, high rents, high prices, insufficient recr: 
and educational opportunities, and occasional 
brutality. Under Mayor LaGuardia’s personal sup 
the police handled the outbreak with considerabl. 
tiveness. But the long-range task of giving Har 
fair share in the employment, education, health, ar 
reation facilities of the nation has not been 
federal government. Until this is 


city, state, or 


there will be constant danger of a repetition 


week's tragedy. 4 


FRANK E. GANNETT, NEW YORK NEWSP 
owner, Presidential aspirant, and eloquent defer 
“freedom of the press,” has started a campaign 
“Under Cover,” a book by John Roy Carlson wh 

been widely praised by reviewers as a painstaki: 
posure of Axis agents and fifth columnists in the | 
States. Although Mr. Gannett has declared that 
ments in the book about him personally and the ¢ 
mittee for Constitutional Government of which | 1 
trustee are “ignorantly or maliciously false, ina 

and grossly misleading, libelous, and seriously dar 
ing,” he has not, at the time of writing, taken the ob 
legal remedy. Instead, the Committee for Constitut 
Government, to which the book devotes consider 
attention, has sent a notice to booksellers, radio stat 
newspapers, and others warning of “probable lia! 
for damages of those who participate in the distribution 
of the book.” This threat has succeeded in scaring Ba! 
and Taylor, the largest book wholesalers in the country, 
but fortunately the publishers of “Under Cover,” E 
Dutton and Company, are not only sticking to their guns 
but counter-attacking. They have issued a statement s 
ing that the book was published only after “thorough 
investigation,” that they do not intend to withdraw it, 


and that they are prepared to offer financial prote 


to booksellers. Elliott B. MacCrae, secretary-treasurer of 
the firm, spoke warmly of “attempted intimidation” 
ptess interview. This characterization of Gannett's ci! 

| 


to suppress a book without incurring the risks of leg: 
action seems to us almost too mild. 
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NOW THERE IS NO INHERENT REASON WHY 
a ballet dancer 

analyst,” said the New York Times editorial. “The only 
important question is what kind of an economist Mr. 


cannot also be a good economic 


Bovingdon is.” The Times, we thought, is talking sense. 





given its research facilities, it can find out in 


c ac P ag tan = . 14 fa » aa 
ng of an edition what the cold facts are a t 
I ngdon's qualifications So we hurried on. But 


e Times point out that Mr. Bovingdon has a B.A. 
Harvard and a Ph.D. 
rsity? That he speaks and reads Japanese, German, 


anish, and Russian, and that he once taught 





in economics from Colum 


mics at Keio University in Tokyo? Not at all. In- 


merely quoted an admittedly foolish remark 


Mr. Bovingdon made about dancing in 1924—people 
1 1°01 ' 1 . 11} 
ly to make foolish remarks about their hobbi 
e basis of that remark the Times accused him of 


y totalitarian tendencies. And the editorial ended 
ng that somebody really ought to find out about 
Bovingdon’s economic competence and his “present e€co- 
opinions.” Surely the worst of dancers never put 

llier performance than this pirouette by the Times. 

4s for the incident itself—the firing of an apparently 
petent and useful government employee because he 
s dancing and, it is whispered, has red leanings—it 


one more proof that Diesism is contagious. 
>! 


GENERAL SMUTS OVERTHREW THE HERTZOG 
vernment in 1939 and took South Africa into the war 
th only a precarious margin of votes, and for nearly 
r years he has lived dangerously in the face of a pow- 

tful opposition dedicated to a policy of neutrality. 


Moreover, he has had to combat an undercover pro- 


+ 


fascist movement of somewhat formidable proportions 


which has preached sedition and practiced sabotage. 


Nevertheless, General Smuts has survived without resort- 

to dictatorial methods, and this summer, although 

ild have prolonged the life of Parliament, he chose 

a mew mandate. The decision was that of the 

believer in democracy; the timing revealed the 

. politician. For the victories in North Africa, in 
; which South African troops had played an important 
ro rave his United Party a very favorable electoral 
springboard. And at the same time the waning prestige 

3 f Axis cooled the ardor of the pro-fascist elements. 
On July 7 unprecedented numbers of voters went to the 

, polls, a large majority of them intent on “answering 


‘, Zeesen 


th propaganda for the anti-war Reunited Nationalists 


the Nazi radio station which had filled the air 


ied by Dr. D. F. Malan. The results, delayed by collcct- 


ing and counting soldiers’ votes, show that General 
Smuts has won a spectacular victory. The United Party, 


with its pro-war allies, the Labor and Dominion Parties, 
received a popular majority of two to one. Together they 











a Parliament otf 


now have 107 members in 


Malan’s group, it is true, has held its own, but 


expense of the other ant: which hav: 


War proups, 


been eliminated, Although the election was foug! 


tirely on the war issue, its outcome means that S 
Africa will begin the tasks of peace under a leader w 
is a firm believer in international cooperatior 

v 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD—WE NEVER GOT USED 
to thinking of him as Lord Wedgwood—was <¢ 
those “sports” who do much to redeem the general s 
ness of the British upper classes Born into the 
aristocracy, a direct descendant of the famous 
was a natural radical and spent his life fighting fos 
under dog. He entered politics as a liberal in the 1 
electoral sweep that brought Campbell-Bannert t 
10 Downing Street and inaugurated what tl ( 
a series of daring social reforms. After the last war, in 
which he served with distinction, he j the Labor 
Party and held office in the first Labor governs t. B 
Wedgwood was never a man to pay too much 
to either party labels or party discipline, and while he 
adhered to the Socialist creed, he never ceased to be a 


’ 


rampant individualist. He was a man of many causes, 


and when these were assailed he was qu to t: t 
counter-olfensive no matter what oppone e migh 
meet. Of recent years much of his energy had been givet 


to Zionism, and on many occasions he vehemently 
tacked the British government for its failure t 
ment its promises to the Jews. Yet for all his belligerer 
Wedgwood will be mourned by men of every party, for 
his personal charm made friends of his political enemies 


711 


And above all he will be remembered as a representative 


+ 


House-of-Commons man who did much to maintain the 
great traditions of Parliament 


Mr. Crider’s ‘ ‘Scoop i 


ROM Washington comes the news flash that the 
4 ' ; 
. Department of State is floundering abo 1a mud 


dle of disorganization ternal rival , and cr 

’ ' fF > Dae c¢ 9 _ dD 7) ri] ; ; 

pur} Pe ew readers OF i Ye INAMiOnN Wt Lx (Cd ¢ 
tneir } s at this revciation, but what eievates tne 
~ mi } — ] n , — ; ++ 

report into the man-! ites qgog category or 1 > | ILS 


1 } 1 


source. Only a week ro Arthur Krock attril ed tne 


ifat Crate 


wave of criticism which has recently engulfed the State 


Department to ‘Communists and their fellow-travelers 
And now along comes a simple but damning ind 
written by one of his own subordinates and splashed or 
page one of his own New York Times. 

The dispatch, by John H. Crider, tells of a report to 
the President by his administrative experts describing 


“conflicting personalities, Jack of cohesive policy, and a 










] 7 ) 

resulting impairment of the efficiency of the D« partment 
} 1 

of State at a time when it must assume tremendous bur- 


dens relating to the effectiveness of the coming peace.” 
Diplomats are reported to be thoroughly bewildered by 
the conflicting views communicated to them by various 
department off ials. Lack of direction on both French 


and Italian policy, as Mr. Bolles points out elsewhere 


’ 


In this Issue 


is glaringly apparent. And the situation has 


gotten so out of hand that one British diplomat, acc rd- 
ing to Crider, “recently asked a news correspondent if 
it was true that two of Se retary of State Cordell Hull’s 
immediate assistants referred to the Secretary by use of an 
odious epithet.” 

It is no wonder that Crider’s story brought Mr. Krock 
back from his vacation on the run. For years a faithful 
tub-thumper for Secretary Hull, Krock tried to repair the 
damage. Significantly, he did not attempt to refute the 
Crider story or the report of the President's administra- 
tive experts. On the contrary, he dismissed them as “‘com- 
mon knowledge in the capital’” (as though he had ever 
conceded the faintest suggestion that all was not har- 
mony in the Department). Then falling back on a pre- 
viously prepared line of defense, as the military analysts 
say, he attempted to turn the whole exposé against the 
President, holding him responsible for saddling Hull 
with unsympathetic assistants and for failing to dismiss 


Welles when it became apparent that he and Hull were 


at loggerheads. 
Mr. Krock's detailed analysis seems to us to be full of 


holes and his 


own record of reporting on the subject dis- 
renuous, but there is more than a shred of truth about 
his conclusion. Of course the President is responsible for 
his own State Department, and it is high time he did 


mething about it. Our own recommendation would be 


to replace Secretary Hull, who has long demonstrated his 
either for administering the department or for 
ng a foreign policy that has any relevance to the 


of the world. But we hardly regard such a 


1 


resent state 
My iS fp! 
I 

ote en — 

Hull's extraordinary 


The Pr 


ire one, 


ible in a pre election year, considering 


hold on the Southern Democrats. 


sident’s position is, in fact, an extremely deli- 
and even though the situation is partly of his 
own making he is entitled to sympathetic understanding. 
He can give the 
overdue and run the political risks which such a move 


lepartment the shake-up which is long 


would certainly entail. Or he can return to his old policy 
of creating new and efficient agencies, which would drain 
off some of the functions of the State Department, at the 


risk of juri 
What seen 
long run impossible, is the course the President appears 


lictional disputes and inter-agency rivalries. 
s to us utterly illogical, however, and in the 
to have ch At a crucial diplomatic point in the war 
he has elected to repose full confidence in the State 
Department, placing in its hands economic as well as 


political weapons which in its present condition it is 
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wholly incapable of handling. With this sudden 
sion of responsibility, the contradictions and d 
which have long smoldered in the department 
rally rising to the surface. Once discernible onl; 
the microscopes of “cranks’’ and “‘fellow-travel 
are now visible to the naked eye of Arthur Kr 


There ls aTlide ... 


HERE is no means of telling, as we go to 

whether there is any basis for the numerous 
of a meeting between the President, Winston Ch 
and Stalin. But if such a meeting has not been art 
For the tide of victory 


1 


it ought to be promptly. 
strongly toward the shores of the United Natio: 
collapse of Mussolini, the capture of Orel and B 
the fall of Catania, the obliteration of Ham! 
growth of defeatism inside Fortress Europe- 
the surf-marks which show how rapidly the tide 1 
But are we prepared, in either a military or a 
sense, to take it at the flood? 

Ernest Lindley, an accepted mouthpiece of tl 
ministration, answers this question in rather 
fashion. ‘The European war,” he says, “is mov 
most too fast. . Paradoxically, it looks as if 
solini’s collapse came too soon. It might have ser 
better if it had come two or three months later 
Allied armies were fully prepared to invade It 
the Balkans, and possibly other portions of the Eur 
continent.” If views of this kind have been tran 
to Moscow, it is not surprising that Russian dem 
a second front now should have taken on a perer 
almost angry tone. For there is no doubt that this 
psychological moment for an invasion of the « 
which would strike much nearer the heart of our 
than Sicily. With the Russian summer offensive de 
ing growing power, with Hitler forced to hurry r 
to the Balkans and Italy, with the German hom 
under obvious strain, the effect of a new blow 
west could be shattering. 

But Mr. Lindley tells us, and we fear his authori! 
all too good, that we are not ready for such a move. I: 
is a matter which it is impossible to argue about, as 
relevant facts and figures cannot be published. But 
whatever may be the reasons for military unreadi: 
there can be no excuse for political delay in expk 
Mussolini's fall. For this was an event which could ha‘ 
been intelligently anticipated and for which pol 
strategists should have been prepared. Unhappily, it ! 
us by surprise and we have not yet decided how to e» 
it. Our first, too hasty, assumption was that Badoglio 
taken over the government with the intenion of pulling 
Italy out of the war on our terms—unconditional suf 
render. Therefore, the O, W. I.’s rude remarks about )im 
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and it would no doubt b 
1J 


Germany—to which it would afford cheap prote 


va if], 





t be unacceptable to us. 
that Badoglio has, in fact, nothing to offer 
the Germans 
are now appeal- 


| 


Finding 
it his tactics are simply affording 
» create a new line on the Po, we 


1° 


r his head to the Italian people, and warning them 


that they must force the new Italian government to seek 


r suffer anew the horrors of bombardment. But 
are the Italians to impress their will upon Rome? 
They 

co —_— 
riots: in Snoft, 


to strikes, to 


to actions which both Washington and 


resort to demonstrations, 


an only 


London have frowned upon as making for anarchy 
[here was a revolutionary situation in embryo immedi- 
But we did nothing to 
wait for Badoglio 


ppear at Eisenhower's headquarters he busies him- 


ter the fall of Mussolini. 


urage its growth, and while we 


lf in restoring internal “‘‘order.”’ 


The reception our troops have received in Sicily proves 


Z 


erg a large part of the Italian wok are 
y could become our 


t friends. Properly approac hed, the 
s bi th in compelling the Italian government to come 
g the Nazis from Italy. 


Imost certainly share with us, but bevond 


erms and in ejectin Those are 
tives they a 


! 


and rupture of the Axis alliance the Italians want 


Fr, > 


f the kind of government which has brought 


to their present plight. It is absurd to dismiss 


urguments as introducing ideological irrelevancies. 
in take full advantage of the tide which is washing 
the ideas which created this war only if we have 


ideas with which to replac e them. 


Plans for D-Day 


HE ye oe 1 through Harrison Sp 
the Repu iblican National Committee, appear 
ae politi 


ingler, Chair- 


ve made anot al blunder in their implied 
tion to the demobilization program summarized 
President’s radio address. Publication of the full 
f the Conference on Post-War Readju vf 
Civilian and Military e 


rogram the 


l 


stment ¢ 
Personnel makes it clear that tl 


President outlined represents about the 

mum that it is politically 
As contrasted with the planless demobilization « f < our 
Confer- 


«i000 
Iby 
miidaly 


1 
pr ssible to do. 


000 service men after the last war, the 
ences ninety-six recommendations represent a 
encouraging approach to the problem. The period of 


} 


demobilization is to be stretched out so as to tie in with 





of a $60 bonus which was the sum total of the govern- 
ments efforts after the last war. But we \ ef 
it 1s going to appear to the averag ‘ I 
compensation for the interruption of his civ nm career 
In money terms—and money 1s what the returned soldier 
is going to be needing—the proposals call for 

sistance of about $690 for the transition period. Taking 
into account the World War bonus law—and the Jonger 
period of service in this conflict—the amount of cash 


generous than that finally pre 
s ot W orld W ar ] ()n the rea 


assumption that the trans 


assistance is actually less 
vided for overseas veter 


sonable ition is going to be much 


more severe than it was in 1919, and the extent of 


nass unemployment much greater, this program a 
pears less than adequate to meet the hard 


rehabilitation period. 
limitations of any purely financial 
debt to the servicemen, the 


Recognizing the 


settlement of the country’s 


conference rightly proposes an elaborate program of 


retraining, = works, and agricultural 


rehabilitation to aid the servicemen in finding their nich 


in civilian life. On our sine to translate these gen 


eralized proposals into concrete, practical terrns our 


whole post-war program will stand or fall. Contrary to 


the general impression, however, no detailed plans in 


this direction have yet been formulated and, at th 
moment, there is no agency empowered to und 
The killing of the National Res« 


Cong 


this task. irces Plannit 


Board by 


general staff to prepare a strategy for D-d 


ress leaves the country without a civilian 


It is not enough to say that educational facilities will 


be available for servicemen by the time they are demobi 


lized. A huge program for retraining, involving millions 


of men, cannot be set up overnight. Unless the entire 


effort is placed under competent educational direction, 


it might easily become a gigantic boondoggling enter- 


prise without educational value. The same applies to 


planning for post-war public works and agricultural 


resettlement. Immediate responsibility for seeing that 


provision is made for handling this job well advance 
the need rests, of course, with Congress. But we 
should like to see the President provide much more effec- 
tive leadership in post-war planning than he has done 


to date. Concrete plans covering the technical aspects of 


demobilization should be a matter of public discussion 
and debate in the months to come. Only through this 
process shall we be able to meet the test when D-day 


rrives, whether it is in 1943 or 1949. 
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‘orelgn Pol Icy Wanted 


BY BLAIR BOLLES 


Washington, August 5 
RESSED by our allies overseas, the Administration 


at last seems to be moving haltingly toward some 


ort of 1 enition of the French Committee of Na- 

tional Liberation; by the time this article appears the 
grudging gesture may have been made. 

The British government wants the committee recog- 


nized: the Soviet government wants it recognized; the 


members of the committee themselves have smoothed the 


way for recognition by making General de Gaulle the 
sresident of a new Committee of National 


permanent | 
Defense and General Giraud, the darling of the Potomac, 

ymmander of the French fighting forces. The impossible 
arrangement by which the two generals held the same job 
is wiped out; with that arrangement perhaps will be 


| policy toward the French. 


wiped out our disma i 
Some frank talkers at the State Department itself are 


willing to grant in private conversation that the French 


policy has steered the United States into an impossible 
back alley in which we find ourselves irritably con- 
demning a man whose strength, outside and inside 
France, grows daily. Despite every Washington effort to 
cozen, humiliate, and frustrate De Gaulle, he has emerged 
hman in the world. The State Depart- 
ment knows this and so does the departme nt’s chief prop 
at the White House on French affairs, Admiral Leahy. 

The moves toward a change in American policy have 
all been conducted behind the scenes and back of the 

oke screen of President Roosevelt's statement that 

I 

German heel. When the National Committee was re- 


organized, Secretary of State Hull would do no more 


after all 95 per cent of the French peo; le are under the 


than tell his press conference that the problem of recog- 
nition was a matter being studied from week to week 
and from day to day, though at that very moment he had 
a communication from the British government urging 
limited recognition. The full satisfaction of military 
requirements, which Mr. Hull has said time and again 


are paramount in the formulation of policy, actually 


requires recognition, so that the French in North Africa 
will be in a position to fit adequately into the war. 


Washington's dilemma over French policy points up 


an extraordinary story given page-one prominence by the 
New York Times on August 4. The story, by John H. 
1 


Crider, attributes to “administrative experts” the dis- 


covery that the State Department is inefficient and a breed- 
ing ground for dissension. Mr. Hull at once retorted that 
his department is efficient, but recent events suggest 
otherwise. We bungled on French policy badly when we 


played Giraud against De Gaulle. We had no policy of 


any kind ready when Mussolini gave up the ghost in 
Italy. We guessed wrong on Badoglio’s intent 

gave continental Italy almost a week's respite f: 
pounding of war—not to mention giving the ¢ 

an opportunity to entrench themselves north of + 

while we waited for Badoglio to do what appa: 

never intended to do, that is, sue for peace. | 

tions diplomats here regard this not unnatura 
efficiency of a major sort. 

The Crider story, which shook Washingt 
vigorously than anything else in wecks, appat 
no ulterior meaning. It bore in many ways th 
a hot-weather story and contained charges unac 
by specific detail. One detail it could have « 
cerned our lack of planning for the proper eco: 
ploitation of Sicily. Long ago the Board of i 
Warfare, before it was merged into the Office 
nomic Warfare, prepared an elaborate program for 
ican use of the agricultural economy of Sicily imn 
following an Allied invasion. The State Departn 
not accept the program. The military in North 
did not accept the program. We invaded Sicily v 
program, and the result is the United Nations hay 
to plan long-range shipments of food into an 
which, properly worked, could soon after the in 
have begun turning out large quantities of f 
V-mail letter reaching Washington today from a 
in Sicily comments that besides cantaloupes he 
fellows are getting no Sicilian produce, nor ts ther 
pect they will get any. 

The decision announced here two days ago to 
Wesley Sturges to Sicily as the State Department's « 
nomic representative suggests that perhaps the “a In 
trative advisers’’ mentioned by Mr. Crider have 
influence. Dr. Sturges was a BEW agent, and the B! 
has been keener than the State Department in ant 
ing developments in foreign affairs. The lights burn lat 
in the department; the staff men work long hours; 
they grind their noses on the emery of immediate pr 
lems which obscure the greater issues, and the result 
inefficiency when the major emergency arises. Mr. H 
is an unsinkable public official; but there is a large 
between Mr. Hull's political sagacity and the efficic 
management of the republic’s foreign affairs. 

The dissension in the State Department which 
Crider’s informants referred to is an old and tragi 
It is tragic because it raises bureaucratic storms that ! 
der it impossible for the efficient men in the departn 


I 
to do their work as well as they might. The departn 
8g 


was long divided into two camps over the question | 
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hether we should appease Japan. It is riddled now by 
rivalry between supporters of Assistant Secretary Adolf 
Berle, Jr., and the friends of Assistant Secretary Dean 


4-heson. Both officials work on economic matters. Dif- 


b 


ferences in the department particularly befuddle its ap- 





f yach to the intricate and important problems of inter- 
itional aviation after the war. 





Dissension, duplication, and bureaucratic rivalries 
mper the development of our foreign policy even be- 
nd the State Department itself. I saw a disturbing 
number of instances on my recent visit in England. In 


I lon, representatives of the State Department, the 


BEW, and the military quarreled with each other during 


British. Aml 
sions to be revert 


Harry Hopt 


diploma 
W inant 


high British officials apt 


conferences 
ne 
has known his de 


vealed to 


OEW is busy planning the choice of German t t 

our bombers; the Office of Strategic Services 

ing exactly the same thing. The day approaches whi 
diplomatic aspects ¢ f the war will be every bit as v 

as the military. Friendly foreign diplomats here wonder 


how we will meet that phase of the war 


[Our reeular Washin n correspondent, 1. F. Stone 


is on vacation. His weekly letters will rea pear with @ 
‘ 


issue of August 28. | 


Understanding kingland 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


EMENTING the 


Britain and the United States for peace-time pur- 
t 


war-time partnership between 


poses is not the most difficult of the many steps 
h must be taken to achieve a stable and just world 
r, but it may be first in importance in the sense that, 
It may be 


ut it, other steps become impossible. 


‘} 
rder to bridge the ideological gulf between the West- 


world and Russia, or the racial gulf between the 


Western world and Asia. It may be still harder to check 
pride and restrain the power of the dominant nations 
that the smaller countries may have their due place 

tld organization. Yet the Anglo-American partner- 
remains first in order of importance. 
[his partnership is assumed to be comparatively easy 
hievement because of the common language, cultural 
traditions, and democratic ideals which bind the two 
tions together. But it must be observed that relatives 
metimes find a tolerable accord more difficult than 
trangers. Minor differences against the background of 
fundamental similarities sometimes offend the imagina- 
tion more than wider differences which invite no odious 
mparisons. It would be easy to refute some misconcep- 
tions which Britons harbor about our American democ- 
tracy in regard to these minor differences. But it will be 

H more profitable to leave the correction of such miscon- 

ptions to those in Britain who know us well and to 

| on our side primarily with American misconceptions 
British life. 


' Of the two chief prejudices against Britain in the 
United States, one pertains to its domestic life and the 
; other to its foreign policy. The divergence between the 


emocratic achievements of the two countries is respon- 
sible for the first of these prejudices. The United States 


is socially a more democratic country than Britain and 1s 








+] 
t 


ly affronted by tl 


frequen 1e more rigid class structure of 
| 
the concomitant class snobbishn 


that Britain 


respect to polit 
: 


British society and 


But Americans do not generally know 


much more advanced than we in 


democracy. Our social equalitarianisn is the fruit of a 


bourgeois democracy that was able to realize the 


: > equ 
tarian ideals of the eighteenth century upon a virgin « 

4 ; 
them to the hierarchical 


tinent, without accommodating 


structure of feudal society. Britain, on the other hat 


represents a remarkable mixture of feudal and bourge 


traditions. nation of the Western world 


. ° . 
which was able to give effect to the democratic protest 
against feudalism without sacrificing some of the virt 


of the older order. 

Socially, the consequence of this transition is 
in which the classes are more sharply separated tl 
among us. But the political consequence is that Britain 
still enjoys advantages which we ought to rece 
more generously, not only for the sake of better und 
standing but also with the idea of seeking such ad\ 
tages for ourselves. 


The feudal tradition embodies a much 


more organic 


sense of the community than does the bourgeois world 
A bourgeois society easily degenerates into warring pr 
vate interests, each of which claims certain “tnalienable 
on the other ha: 


When 


in f 


rights.” The sense of the community, 
is a highly developed aspect of feudalism 


democratic ideals, as was the 


case 


leavened by 
Middle Ages, the spirit of noblesse oblige may find 


no better expression than the sentimental charities of 


a “lady bountiful.’’ But when the best aspect of 
feudal tradition is left as a factor in a functioning po- 
biol 


litical democracy, as in Britain, a comparatively 


degree of justice is achieved, for then the tension of 









yeting interests and claims is temper¢ recog- 
1 of the fir lemands of the commonweal 
he differen between the patience of British 
r war-time rationing and restrictions and the fre- 
len and sor 1es open rebellion of variou 
proups In this Country 1S larg y the differ ice 
en these tw radi ;. Furthermore, the British 
political control of the economk process for granted, 
\ ' s de y like our own still indulges 
ic | is10n that if 15S | ssible for economic life to 
n independent cour “Manchester” Jiberalism 
y id int ind of its birth, but in our own 
tr liberal” reactionaries regard the political re- 
nts upon economic life made necessary by a technical 


zation in general, and by war-time requirements in 


icular, as a New Deal conspiracy against business. In 

nN pris 1 pr Ips speak with enthusiasm of 
fact that ration coupons are a new kind of money 
1! ex] liture to need, In my recent visit to 
iin I qu heard what I have never heard in 


ype that rationing will 


4 


ifter the war, on the ground that it is pleasant 


ut food without the uneasy feeling that one is 
of someone else. 

he | listance between the left-wing Tories 

Britain is less than between any Republican 

p and our New Dealers. British labor may rightly 

resentful because the Beveridge plan has not been 

mented: and it is certain that a real class debate 

t precede its final implementation. Nevertheless, the 

of the Beveridge Report have been accepted 

yf unanimity unknown in our own country. 

id of Quintin Hogg’s group of radical Tories 

Id 1 Mr. Spangler 1 the R f blican reaction 

$ pur with rage. Even some of the more conserva- 

| Id be capable of shocking Mr. Spangler. 

f : rt peril in this degree of P litical 

rity among the British classes. It tends to obscure 

of the ba property issues which must be solved 

modern society achieves a real measure of justice. 


' 1 


feudal class system leaves its mark upon the laboring 


; by giving it an inferiority complex. The larger 
ure of social justice achieved under the British sys- 
idds a degree of p litical complacen y to the sense 
«ial inferiority. In consequence, labor lacks a strong 
l-to-power. It is hazardous for a stranger to prophesy 
such matters: yet I will venture the guess that it will 
1 long time before labor in Britain controls the gov- 
nment completely. Meanwhile it will probably exact 


rious concessions from conservative pove rnments either 


irticipation or by pressure from without, 


This organic rather than rational conception of com- 


inity f itions has the further cons yuence of empha- 
ng historical forms of social growth. The British do 
like logical systems of political thought. They are 


The NATIO: 


} 


on the whole averse to perfectly consistent syst 
whether political, philosophical, or theological. Th 
lieve in venturing step by step from one liberty to 
other, from one form of justice to a broader on 
periods of prosperity they speak with pride of 
method of “muddling through,” though they som« 


engage in self-castigations about it in periods of adver 
This penchant for gradual historical growth give 
British nation a much brighter prospect of a ba 
peaceful domestic future than we have. The tumult 
crises of our political life will continue to astound 
British partners, in peace as well as in war. 

It must be observed, however, that the intern 


nor 
il 


problem of our day has become too revoluti 
this method of approach. It may, ordinarily, be a 


thing to follow Pope’s advice: 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried 


Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


Yet there are crises in history, such as the prescat 
national situation, when the proponents of gradu 


1 growth may underestimate the degree of n 
fail to take steps 


i 


toric a 
in a new situation and thereby 
ciently daring and venturesome to meet the situati 

The British feel that subsequent history has jus 
ilson’s rather 


their critical appraisal of Woodrow W; 
sroblems, parti ularly in \ 


t 


abstract approach to world 
of the fact that American 
the plans of world government projected by Amer 
“idealists.” They are rather glad that the Roosevelt 


ministration seems to be following the British met! 


T 
i 
“realists” completely ne 


of gradually enlarging, and building upon, the cl 
relations among nations that the war has forced upon 
Upon this point it seems to me that neither Amer 
nor British policy is sufficiently daring for the cris 
our time. Woodrow Wilson’s world plans may have | 
too abstract and the League may not have sufficiently « 
ploited the partnerships which the war alliances 
created. Yet the policies of the present do not go 


4 


enough. The many problems which must be solved, ! 
tween Britain and America on the one hand and betw 
the Anglo-Saxon powers and Russia on the other, co 
be solved more easily if a partnership on broad gen 


lines were projected than they can be if every proble: 


of military, political, and economic pooling is approac! 


without the presupposition of an over-all partnership 


Furthermore, there are no really thoroughgoing plat 
for the application of this pooled power in solving the 


problems of the Pacific or of the European contin 
There is every indication that Russian, British, and Am 


ican plans are at cross-purposes concerning these pro! 


lems, in so far as there are any plans. It would be un 


to hold the historical and piecemeal approach of t 


British solely responsible for the defects of both British 
and American policy; but it is a fact that that policy 1s 
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P nservative for a period that requires broad plans. 





Snace permits only the barest mention of the mis- 


tanding between Britain and America in respect to 
on policy. Underlying the difference is the fact that 


a's power is preponderantly economic, whereas 





1's is chiefly political. Ours is derived from our 
ental resources and our unrivaled power of indus- 


production, while Britain’s rests on its vast imperial 





The friction between these two forms of power 

es difficulties on every hand. Our greater produ 
airplanes and ships and Britain’s greater number 
r bases and harbors is one factor; possible conflict 
| British sovereignty in countries that produce rubber 
e American market is another. Even the reconstruc- 


of the European continent—which will require 
ee i 7 hile h " amaee f Bri f ] be 
an credits, while the nearness oO ritain and its 
bly closer tie with Russia will give it greater politi- 
thority on the Continent than we are either willing 
2 to exercise—presents the same possibility of fric- 
tween economic and political power. 


> immediate instance, this friction expresses itself 
tendency of liberals in Britain and America to be 
ily conscious of the sins of the other country rather 
of those of their own. The British left frequently 
:s of American politics as if a reactionary triumph 
s country were already a foregone conclusion. On 
ther hand, American liberalism tends to regard Brit- 
mperialism” as merely a system of exploitation—a 
ment which not only disregards the very great demo- 
achievement embodied in the “Commonwealth” 
f the British Empire, but also obscures some very 
complishments in British colonial administration. 
opposite extreme are those British idealists who 
speak of the burdens of empire as if nothing but a sense 
ioral responsibility could prompt them to bear their 
rial tasks. This kind of moralism is as far from the 
truth as an interpretation of empire which identifies it 
with economic exploitation. 
Both Britons and Americans, in short, require more 
( tive criteria for an estimate of imperial tasks and a 
ism of imperial vices. Despite American criticisn 
British imperialism, we shall have to learn in time 
power, once possessed, must be exercised; that its 
occasional misuse is no more grievous than an isolationist 
effort to disavow its responsibilities; that even the most 
responsible exercise of power is not free of imperial cor- 
ruption; and that the danger of the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong can be overcome only by the gradual 
elaboration of the most careful political and moral re- 
straints. 
; , 


A closer relationship between the two Anglo-Saxon 


wers might reduce friction by preventing a clash be- 


tr 


tween forms of power which ought to supplement each 
other in a world community of nations. Each people 


5 would do well to remember the universal taint of im- 








perial exploitation which accompanies the exercise « 
power, whether politi il or economi when eith 
tempted to accuse the other. We might, in that ey 
learn to repent of our own sins, rather t! 


our partne r. 





OTWITHSTANDING his clear declaration against 
secret diplomacy, Mr. Wilson goes on with his secre 


plans for some sort of international action against Russia 


a situation which the warmest supporter of the Admit 


tion cannot but regret.—Awneust 3, 1918 


JUSTICE SEABURY a; ly characterized the nominee < 


I 
designated by the New York gubernatorial primary a ¢ 
best representative of the wo element in the I OCI 
Pa y in Ne Yo h But Al 1 Sn lb is in { 
Aside from his association with 7 any, he has t 
earned high office by long and useful public service 


Fortunately, the Hearst candidacy collapsed at Saratoga: 1 
even Tammany, which to a considerable extent owes to } 
its control of the city of New York, could stomacl 


y hoped that this body blow to Mr. Hea: 


it 1s universa 
political aspirations—an insult in themselves to all de 
I 4 
Americans—will forever end his hopes of obtaining office 


— Ancust ;, 19/8. 


HAD IT FALLEN to the lot of editors « r statesmen to § 
marize the fourth year of the war six weeks ago, it can ha 

Id have shown an impressive 
... Within the last six weeks 


August 3, 1918. 


be denied that the account we 
balance on the Kaiser’s side 


however, the tide has turned 


A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT in governmental! contro! 
was begun last week when the Department of Labor tool 
over all the unskilled laborers in the country under a ration 


ing system. It is now unlawful for anyone employing mor 


| 1 ] ’ ' 
than a hundred workmen to advertise or otherwise sol: 

1 ' ’ . . 
such labor into his employ, ¢ ept through agencies of tl 
Department.— August 10, 1918. 


RESTRICTIONS on the use of meat were abolished by t! 
Food Administration on August 9, owing to the fact that 
the danger of a shortage has now been averted 
17, 1918. 


“ot 
Aug 4 


THE GREAT and sensational case of the 
William D. Haywood ef al 
verdict of “Guilty” against the one hundred defendants 

and althe 


the witnesses were numerous and the records unprecedented] 


United 


resulted in i 


State 


of America vs. 
Although the trial consumed over four months, 


voluminous, the jury deliberated less than two hours. Th 
circumstance was a great surprise to the defendants as we 
as to many impartial observers. . . . It is in every way to | 
hoped that a rehearing of the case on appeal, if such rehear 
ing is had, will be neither delayed nor impeded.—VvICTOR : 


YARROS, August 31, 1918. 





Let's Look at Labor 






NATION 


V. UNIONS, RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 


MERICAN trade unions have met the problem of 
organizing Negroes in a variety of ways. A desire 
to monopolize the market for their members’ 


skill, together with race prejudice, has induced some 


craft unions to adopt the color bar. Fifteen such organi- 
zations still exclude Negroes by explicit provision in their 
constitutions or rituals. Six of these are small and rela- 
tively unimportant, but the other nine—the Machinists, 
the Commercial Telegraphers, the Railroad Telegraphers, 
the Railway Mail Association, and the Switchmen (all 
A. F. of L. and the Locomotive Engineers, 
the Locomotive 
Conductors, and the Railroad Trainmen (the independ- 
include some of the most 


affiliates ) ; 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Railway 


ent railroad brotherhoods) 
powerful unions in this country. Five other unions—the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, the Electrical Workers, the 
Asbestos Workers, the Flint Glass Workers, and the 
Granite (all A. F. of L. affiliates)—have no 


rules restricting the admission of Negroes, but their 


Cutters 


locals generally exclude them by tacit consent. In addi- 
tion, nine organizations—the Boilermakers and Ship- 
builders, the Maintenance of Way Employees, the 
Railway Carmen, the Railway Clerks, the Blacksmiths, 
Metal Workers, and the Federation of Rural 
Letter Carriers (of the A. F. of L.) 
Letter Carriers’ Association and the American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers (both independent) confine 
w “auxiliaries” which permit them 


the Sheet 
and the Rural 


Negroes to Jim Cr 
to pay dues but in one way or another deny them a voice 
in union affairs or an opportunity for occupational ad- 
vancement 


unions, for example the Bricklayers and 


some craft 
the Plasterers, both of the A. F. of L., have attempted 
to insure Negroes equality both in the union ind on the 
hb. The large number of Negroes in the trowel trades 
loubtedly was an important factor in inducing these 
tions to adopt such a policy. In addition, unions 
ha jurisdiction over unskilled workers, like the A. F. 
of L. Hod Carri ind Common Laborers, and those 
organized on an industrial basis, like the A. F. of L. 
Ladies’ Garm Workers and the unions affiliated with 


eC. I. O., generally admit Negroes on an equal basis. 

Officially, the American Federation-of Labor opposes 
race discrimination without reservation, Actually, it has 
condoned it in all its forms. Since 1895, it has not once 


refused affiliation to an organization because it excluded 


BY HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Negroes. On several occasions it organized Negroes 
directly affiliated ‘federal’ locals because a consti 
union barred them. Then, when the union in question 
amended its rules so as to admit Negroes to a Jim C: 
“auxiliary,” the A. F. of L. Executive Council re\ 
the Negroes’ federal charters and forced them to a 
an inferior status in the local union. 

On the other hand, no national union affiliated 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations bars « 
workers or confines them to separate locals. Since the 
C, I. O. was founded by leaders of the Mine Workers 
and the garment unions, which have long had as | 
facial policies as any unions; since it is committed + 
“take in everybody” philosophy, and indeed had t 
just that if it wished to organize the mass product 
industries; and since it contains within its ranks m 
the left-wing groups in the labor movement, its op 


} 
‘ 


tion to discrimination is not difficult to understand 


Of the twenty-nine unions which by explicit 
sion or tacit consent either exclude Negroes or 
them only inferior status, thirteen are found on the 
roads and six more in railway shops. In no other i 
try has collective bargaining been so unprofitable for Ne- 
groes. Management has denied colored railroad w 
promotion and paid them less than whites for perf 
ing identical jobs, a fact which is often hidden by cl 


TT 


fying Negroes and whites doing the same work u: 

different titles. Rather than admit Negroes and bri 
their standards up to those of the white workers, 

railway brotherhoods, the Locomotive Firemen and Fn- 
ginemen and the Railroad Trainmen, have attem) 
for more than fifty years to drive Negro firemen 

brakemen off the Southern roads, where nearly al! 
them are employed. Both appear about to succeed. 17 
Locomotive Firemen signed a contract with most of 
Southern railroads in February, 1941, which has the 
effect of prohibiting the employment of Negroes 
engines with Diesel motors or automatic stokers. U 


t 


an Interstate Commerce Commission ruling automat 
stokers were required to replace hand firing on ni 
all steam engines by July 1, 1943. 

The Railroad Trainmen have made use of the Nati 
Railroad Adjustment Board to achieve their goal. ‘This 
unique administrative agency was set up by the Railway 
Labor Act of 1934 as a final court for disputes arising 
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out of the interpretation of collective agreements in the 
railway industry. It is a bi-partisan board composed of 
ement and the standard railway-union representa- 


vho deny other interested parties a hearing. It has 
ated the principle (with referee sitting in and em- 
} 


De- 





1 


r members dissenting) that a particular job “ 


to’’ a particular class of men. Accordingly, since 





In s who perform brakemen’s jobs are usually classt- 
7 orter-brakemen,”’ they have no “‘right’’ to such 
‘ ven if a railroad has always hired Negroes, and 

cr whites! On April 20, 1942, the First Division of 


I 
Adjustment Board (Award No. 6,640) ruled exactly 
Vigorously dissenting, the employer members 

red that this ‘‘award seriously transgresses our au- 
y and duty,”’ and demanded a federal investigation. 
Congress would do well not only to follow this sugges- 
it to investigate also the relationship between the 
policies of the railroad unions, particularly the 

I notive Firemen, and the current shortage of labor. 
in investigation was planned by the Committee 


, 
r} mploym« nt Practices set up by President Roose- 
p D} 


~ret . } } a 
June, 1941. The committee had succeeded in 
g up employment opportunities to Negroes 


¢ lar = 
LadlilsS 


But about two 
s before the railroad hearings were to be held— 


its which had barred them. 
» days after the President left for the Casablanca 
rence—Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Commis- 
nto whose agency the committee had been shifted 
months before, called off the railroad hearings. 
tly a new committee headed by Father Francis J. 
has been appointed and the railroad hearings re- 
led for September 15-16. But whether the com- 
> can do more than embarrass the railroad unions 
blicizing the sordid details of their policy remains 
seen. In the meantime, the Negro firemen and 
nen, among the highest paid colored workers in 
try, continue to be deprived of jobs. 
[he exclusionist union which carries the greatest 
to the economic future of colored workers ts not 
Locomotive Firemen or the Railroad Trainmen, but 
International Association of Machinists, which re- 
left the A. F. of L. Founded by railway shopmen 
Atlanta, it now has a membership of 500,00( 
} 


all over the economy in railway and machine 

hipyards, and more recently in airplane plants, 
hich the A. F. of L. has given it exclusive jurisdic- 
Had it won collective bargaining rights for most of 
, rcraft industry, it would have h [ped to institution- 
the almost universal prejudice which management 


this industry exhibited toward Negroes before the 





war. Fortunately, the equalitarian-minded Auto Workers 
(C. I. O.) have been more successful in this field. More- 
over, the FEPC has forced the Machinists to permit 
Negroes to work in some of the plants in which they 
have agreements. Nevertheless, the employment of Ne- 





groes in this great industry of the future continues to be 


small, and the Machinists’ union remains a thre 


further 


industrial gains of Ni wh r 
entrenched. 

A few locals of the Machinists have tua 2 i 
Negroes in disregard of the exc ionist « » their 
union ritual. Whether this is a sign of reform or a 
temporary expedient remains to be en. B 
exclusionist clause is removed, permanent reform is 
scarcely poss ble. 

For a union to practice equality of treatment, not 
only must it admit colored workers on an equal 


it must also insist that jobs be divided without r 


to race, and that lay-offs, rehiringes. and promotions 


based upon some le, such as seniority or 


meee i? 
pee daatl 
i 


or some combination of the two, which does not permit 


discrimination. The promotion probli m has come to the 


fore during the war boom and has been responsible 


for much friction, White workers. in many instan 


' ' 

have resented the introduction of Negro nt 
ae } — 1 ad 

which they regarded as strictly their property. On 

other hand, Negroes have justly pointed out that 


equality mea 1al treatment in all phases of the 


ns ect 

lective agreement. By and umion Officials have 

backed up the Negroes s the war. It w 
I 


insistence of the C. I. O. Auto Workers that N 


s upon the 


janitors and foundry workers in the automobile in 


— 


try were up-graded and trained for jobs in the Detro: 
factories that have been converted to tank and airplas 
yroduction. Although harassed by some wild-cat strikes 


y prejudiced whites, the top officials of this union have 


I 
| 
not compromised their stand. 

The A, F. of L. Ladies’ Garment Workers, and such 


ji. & 


Workers, the Electrical, Radio 


e Aluminum 
and Machinery Work- 


ers, and the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers have 


unions as the Steelworkers, tl 


’ 


taken a position as firm as that of the Auto Workers 
in so far as non-discriminatory promotions are concern 
In addition, the last two, together with the C. I 
tional Maritime Union, have played a major role in 
inducing employers who had never hired Negroes t 
accept them for the first time. 

But equalitarian-minded unions have had little su 
cess iN Opening up the higher-bracket jobs to Negroes 


in the South. Constantly on the defensive in this area 


1 


they have hesitated to make a frontal attack on the cus- 


tom of reserving the better jobs for whites. Besides, t 


frequently unions desirous of giving Negroes eq 
treatment have found it necessary to go slowly lest th 


induce the majority of white workers to shift to an 


nation policy. Thus, while in many instances the split 
in the labor movement and the rise of the new indus- 
trial unions have forced older organizations to liberalize 
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tr 


Penny Press back in the 


) 


h ‘Ip than a hin 


ites Irom geiting out ol 


n the lack of a united front 


rian ones to backtrack on their 


Despite the failure of unions to revoluti 
i 


1 promotion ictices in the South and despite the 
ties of such or rattizati ns as railroad brother 


is and the Machinists, unions are today far more of 


lrance to Negro workers. A great part, 
! 7 ] ? | T » 
thaps even a majority, of the gains made by Negroes 


industry during the last few years can be attributed 


During all their years of unrestricted 


union influ 


trol, few American employers made any feal attempt 
rive Negroes a square deal in so far as hiring and 
concerned. Their excuse was that the 
uuld not stand for it. Often this was the 
been the unions that have forced man- 
ment to accept and to promote Negroes, and the 
who have kept the protests of prejudiced 


h ind. 


discriminatory unions are con- 


In view of the fact 


f 


the death of E. W. Scripps, founder of the 


ps-Howard newspapers, the liberal, crusading 
organization he created has degenerated to a pale 
| weak conservatism. But there is one man who carries 
torch for “E. W 
ideals Scripps advocat 
fragile, seventy-three-year-old little 


fighting uncompromisingly for 
1 during his flamboyant life. 
[his man is a 

elander who until he speaks looks as if he might 

Mr. Milquetoast of the eighteen-nineties. When he 
ls gaze upon a listener, however, and speaks his 
juality becomes clear. He is, of course, Jack 
r of the Cleveland Press. Though he has never be- 


1e nationally known, the men with whom he works 


ar by him and insist, with a catch in their throats, 
t he is the answer to a newspaperman’s prayer and 
t if there is a last journalist it is he. 

R 1px r ex per ts to retire at the end of this year, after 
wr forty-three years as an absolutely independ- 
the paper that Scripps founded as the 
days when nearly every news- 


er was the tool of some pressure group, political 


party, or financial interest. He has not become rich except 


} 


the love that other newspapermen, grateful citizens, 


ind those he has hel ped have bestowed upon him. 


Jack Raper knew E. W. Scripps as well as he knew 


sown mother. He will tell you about him today. “That 
old bastard!’’ he will say affectionately. “He drank more 


ack Raper—Batting for Scripps 


BY DEXTER HOYT TEED 





fined to 


likely that organized labor will continue to be 


a few industries, especially railroading 


to Negroes. 
On the other hand, there does not seem to b 
hope that the unions which have discriminatory 


To be sur 


is a minority in most of these organizations wh 


will abolish them in the near future. 


long advocated just that. But after diligent res 
can report only one union, the A. F. of L. H 


1 


Restaurant Employees, which has completely r 
the restrictions against colored workers that w 
in its laws. The unwarranted emphasis by the 
forces on Jim Crow and the virulent racism that is 
ing the country are likely to retard progress aft 
war. Certainly there is a crying need for educati 
only of the rank and file, but of some union 
as well. 

[This is the fifth article of a series of seven 
problems confronting the American labor moi 
The sixth will appear in two weeks.} 






whiskey than any man I ever knew, but he was so d 
bly honest and independent that he makes some oi 
modern journalists who are out for the almighty ¢ 
look like pigmies. E. W. never owned a block of 
he was never tied up with any banks, and nobod; 
influenced his editorial policy. Of course the Press 
ger and more successful financially than it ever was \ 
Scripps was living, but if he controlled it today, th 
would be a stronger editorial force, crooks and sh 
who now sometimes get away with murder would | 
in a fitting place, and we'd have a better world to liv. 
There was a tradition of honest, liberal, and pri 
sive journalism in Cleveland. The Press continu 


And in Scripps’s early days it began to spread over t! 


country. The Scripps policy was not only good Am 
doctrine; it was also good business. Scripps never suli 
serious financial difficulties. The money rolled in a: 
E.W. prospered. Raper found his place on the Pre 


after wandering around the country as a journeyman 
newspaperman, all the time moved by ideals that wer 
strange in an era when every American boy believed tha 
if he were smart enough he could become a mult 


millionaire or President. 
To understand the Raper of today it is necessary 
know his background. He has written of it picturesque! 


Beginning at the beginning, I was born in McArthu: 
a town or the town in Vinton County, the hickest county 
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uplifters, aluminum collars, and 
ed shirts, and I shave myself with an o!d-fash 


L 


ht razor—a hick without a single sign 


m into an urban, 
+}, nte 7 1 P | 
Jack’s father wanted him a profess 
> > ‘ee ] ot +1 
| ran away from home and got into the 
r business by the back door. He kas never 


1at is not so. He caught th 

of journalism as a youngster and despite pressure 
very direction has never forgotten #t. 

h a background Raper in recent years has had 

fact 


1. Fortunately the Press has a gifted editor—in 


1 


that the Scripps-Howard outlook 

nion of many persons the ablest editor in the 
Scripps-Howard chain. Back in 1928 Louis Seltzer 
forty-five, he ts 


Middle West 


Seltzer has the knack of 


today, a grandfather at 


ice in the 


r editor’: 


litorial 


and politi al fi 


ft) > 


he non-Scripps influence descended upon 
Howard, Raper still had a chance under Seltzer 
nection as an independent thinker. True, Roy H 


id said bluntly that the need for pro-labor liberal 
| I 


ialism was over. The slogan, “Give light and th 
e will find their own way,” still stood, but it had 


] 


nullified by Howard’s statement, when he returned 


from Russia, that “the people’ were receiving too much 
tion. The Scripps influence was dead as a moving 
‘hind Scripps-Howard journalism. Under the cir- 
tances Jack Raper might have been expected to suffer 
lipse. But he just isn’t that kind of person. Seltzer 
put no brakes on his column, although the Press’s edi- 
torials became more and more conservative. A. T. Birch 
John Markham, who wrote them, did not find it 
ilt to follow the Howard line. 
Raper has often directly opposed the editorial policy 
of the paper. The Press was against the city’s purchase 
of the immensely profitable Cleveland Illuminating Com- 
Raper came out strongly for it. He didn’t pul! any 
hes either. He presented facts and proved to many 
taxes would be reduced substantially by the purchase 
| that the city as a whole would benefit. Raper lost 
fight, but it didn’t discourage him. While editorials 
‘catering more and more to big corporations, Raper 
till had a feeling for the little man. 
Frequent digs at the people and the causes the paper 
orted have appeared in his column. For example: 
lake this for a guide: whenever the big boys are 


inst anything, it is certain to be pretty good for the 


masses.” “I suppose God had some reason for putting 


nkers here. He made the boll weevil and the corn 


ar , Linon a fat 
rtnat Raper has cen a rare 





defend it. He has fir of 
$1aes J ld Ri ‘ 

Often refers 1 | t 
temp, the Clevel 1 Py tear t 
best editorial arguments. Sometimes he uses 1 ile, 
sometimes facts. In one of | many sp ed 
the tongue-in-the-cheek method. "Certainly I’m not ant 
Pre "ti he Said thi h | OCCASION | [ } 
the knowledge that I must be careful not t 1 the 
editor to jail B it, spe iking to you private ly 
dentially, I wish now and then that the editor is in 
jail."’ Some wondered whether he was referring to Seltzer 


or Roy How if 1, 


Seltzer has cannily utilized R per's forthright liber 


ism to retain liberal readers antagonized by the change 
in editorial policy. Seltzer even added to his staff 
Dilworth Lupton, who writes in a liberal 1 | 
not averse to compromise The prestige « f Rk rs t 
spoken column has been increased by the cont 
For months Raper has been a two-ftsted critic of 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of the Nat il Asso 
Ciat 1 of Manufac rel H h objec 1 to | } 
outlook and his ideas. Seltzer, a man who by nature likes 
pea i human tamily, one day asked Rapes t¢ 
ttend a Juncheon with him and “‘mect a friend.’ Raper 
became suspicious and asked Scltzer who the friend $, 


When he learned it was Crawford, he said bluntly, 


“Louis, I don’t want to meet him today, tomorrow, or 


ten years from today. He isn’t my kind and you know it.’ 


Of all the Sc ripps-Howard papers, the Clevel ind Pre 


is the most successful. It makes approximately on mil 
lion dollars a year. Raper is undoubtedly one of the ma 
reasons, for he gives the reading pul lic the straicht- 


from-the-shoulder opinions to which S ripps had accus- 


Cleveland's 


Louis Adamic once called him : 
most successful citizen. The late Martin B. Daley, for 
important figure in ¢ d of him: 


1 the gas 


tomed it. 


1 1 } 


years an leveland, sal 


When clashes occurred between the city an 


company on the ancient question of rates, five words by 


Raper could do more harm than five pages of costly 


advertising could repair.” 


to persuade him to syndicate 


Several time: pcoy le have tt 
his column nationally 


1 } 


he has insisted he wants to write for Cleve 


Cleveland peo] le. “You can’t see very good when the 


spotlight’s turned on you,” he wrote once in his column 
—and he may have been thinking of himself. 


Raper is probably a rather ordinary human being who 








| | , 
l ri 1 I | rerused to ill 0 
11 L] 
f \ ire man, friendly and chuck he 
, ; ] | r 1f] } 
pryty LOU) il world, pausing to dchi 
1 ) ] 
of uffed shirts, bombast po 1ans, [ 


crooks. He is invariably cheerful and hopeful 





1 1 ' 1 
trying d lly to make people a little more hon- 
ind tle more considerate of others. If he appears 


il at times, his cynicism is a fraud. Actually he is 





rm-hearted and impish. Like the average man that he 
“big 


— 





skeptical of bigness and men.” This may 





but it is a good weakness in an era 





have discovered that cater- 







ng to bigness is the surest way of obtaining financial 
if ] 
iper has been surprisingly popular among those 
lisagree completely with his views. If he speaks be- 






fore a Rotary Club, he is likely to select a subject such 
is Jesse James and Other Bank Robbers and then upbraid 


But he gets their 






| bankers for their shortcomings 





lause. He was the first important Cleveland citizen to 






ince the Van Sweringens’ top-heavy financial em- 
His speech on that subject before the City Club 





il! recalled as a classic. He described the light that 


1 in the Cleveland Terminal Tower built by the 







\ Sweringens. and closed with these words: “There in 


tower top it burns, night after night, in memory of 









Unknown Bondholder. And there they sit, the un- 
symbols of the sublimity of virginity and 






Y cherub: 






ulinity. Pure in their private lives. But it can hardly 





it in their relations with the public they prac- 








‘ ' vs) 
ticed continen 


He believes we will win this war and that the Ameri- 


tradition of liberty will be maintained, but some of 


the things that are happening now irk him. He wrote 








t ntly A letter-to-Santa-Claus contest conducted at 





Luke Field, Arizona, was won by a private who said: 


*y 


| have always voted the Republican ticket and read the 


funny papers on Sunday.’ Death on the field of battle can 


pa} 
hold no terror for such a man.” 
wed by the caution that has come over 








Raper ts 
the Scripps-Howard chain and even the Press. When 
ing Charles Scripps, grandson of E. W., was working 
the paper, Raper detected in him a natural leamog 
t ward liberalism and hoped that eventually Charles 










suld be able to reestablish the liberal tradition. But 


v 


1, Raper also had hopes of Ja k Howard, son of 


ung Scripps went into service soon after the war 


} 
i 


t Jack is in the navy now 


r cannot be wholly h Ippy on a paper that almost 
bly is on the side of privilege, that prints editorials 
rit floward central headquarters, and that 


litor, after the manner of Lu ius Beebe, 
t blic “peasants.” But Raper will be inde- 
ind he will never for- 


Ss. 
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"7 HE PROPAGANDA BROADCASTS of |] 
Best, American traitor, on the Berlin r 
followed by this announcement: “The comm 


rl 


Robert H. Best are his own and do not necessarily 


the views of this station.” 


SHOWING of the Negro movie, “Cabin in the Sky,’ 
Maury Theater in Mount Pleasant, Tennessee, wa 
half an hour after it opened. A mob gathered in 
the theater and its leader ordered the manager of the 
to stop the showing. The manager went to the she: 
asked what he should do. The sheriff advised him | 


the mob 


THE POLITICAL VALUES of the Norman, O! 
Daily Oklahoman ate revealed in two editorials | 
the same day. On Mussolini: “If he had died befor« 
his soldiers to invade Abyssinia, he would have rar 
future history with those who served wisely and pat: 
and well.” On Henry Wallace’s Detroit speech der 
fascism: “While Americans died in Sicily, Henry \) 


talked politics.” 


ANTI-JAPANESE SENTIMENT on the West Coast 
ing used by an outfit called the Home Front Comma: 
Inc., to promote drastic anti-alien legislation. One 
leaflets advises immediate action, because “the Pacifist 
Sob Sisters, the Religious Cliques, and the Brother]; 
gang will frustrate anything that may be attempted 
peace comes. Now is the time to prepare for the Pea 


Time War.” 


EXEGESIS: Editor and Publisher interprets Westb: 
Pegler’s position for the press: “Pegler is not a 
unionism. As a matter of fact, he is for it. He expressed 
concern that the reaction that might take place with a cha 
of administration in 1944 will go too far against unio 
and might tend to build up a fascist organization.” 


AN ITALIAN underground organization, Justice 
Liberty, has recently sent a group of members from its Un 
States branch to Italy, “to continue . . . their fight in the 
heart of the struggle.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The Nazi propaganda office in B 
sels arranged for a captured Russian tank to be driven th: 

the streets. The Brusselers covered it with flowers. . 
Nazi paper in Lodz, Poland, urges German residents to 
their racial insignia as a “gesture of courage.” “Whocver 
wears the German sign proclaiming his German nation 
proves that he does not wish to be lost in the crowd.” 


9? 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the W: 


—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 


be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eact 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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SEEMS 
peace than 


ir misfortunes 


French author and preacher Fénelon to the } vidual « Wh ull oth 
irope 250 years ago, “what you must do to banish fructify o1 noth { 
The truth of what he said is confirmed for us dail whatever is creativ 1 ch 

the flesh of our sons, if not our own. tics has taken from the invent 
rt _ none of the democratic peoples wanted this creations of our civilization only 1 


They made great sacrifices 


were drawn into war, 


r, undemocratic 


principle was 


to it were betrayed by their governments, but 


their sta 


| 


gle people can unleash world war. But world peace 
be secured only by all the peoples together. That is 


sson of the period between two wars 


> question is, therefore, 


to apply this les 


s strange that in spite of the radio and in spite of 


il propaganda, we hear nothing about their inten- 


No official peace program has been announced or 

proposed for discussion, True, —— is the Atlantic changes of the 

f. which was signed by President Roosevelt and selves be guided history, 
Minister Church ill a few senile before the chine running out of gear, 


1 States entered the war. The Charter, however, is 


in ethical document, 


1 program. In Moscow, 


warming messages to the heroic 


served to enl 


17 Russians toward 


rmulate a peace program for the oun 








that we know Ie 
about how 


hay e not 


one 
nation, 


a failure, or because the peoples 


tesmen and politicians did 


1 the completely new principle of the 


how do our stat 


son and to secure world peace? 


a creed of peace—not in any 
Stalin has addressed some 


ighten us abou 


1e proclamations of the various governments in exile 


enple xities of Peace 


JOSEPH CHAPIRO 
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The most wonderful thing 


1ot because demo- ] 
continually 


but which constitute our civil 


t} 


lid not under- politics not] 


modern world. passed, each new conqu 
price has been paid, 
power of the conquerors, 


smen in- few decades. The work 
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leon, 
only a bare fifty years. This ast 
the fact 


wisdom for the future not 


be explained by that 


not been able to produce a bo 
snable us to establish 


bloody past 


Red Army, bu History 
t the sentiments of the shake the world and a few deca 
the German people rather than out trace. It seldom records 
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Nor have triumph of ste 


development of 
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sutes to its own retr 
human spirit is that they fall int 
adding to the intellectual! 
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ing has been perm 


for whichah 
ence. For centuries conquests, ar 
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a future 
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ia Si  Radalien ind briefer exist 
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1 the resultant 


have lasted no longer than a 


Nnisning phenomenon ma 
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statesmen drew their 


from the continuous org 
world but from the past. They let them 


which proved to be a 


} s 


a machine which so far has 
Bee 


records clamorous events that for the moment 


later disappear with 
h phenomena th 
a coe 
1uence he natura 


unified economy, or the slow victory 


more. They have been concerned chiefly with the of electricity. It lingers happily r Nay n bu 

restoration of the sovereignty of countries now under the scarcely mentions Ampére—pe s because Ampere 

} Nazi aaa triumph was not sealed by a tre But Napoleon's worl 
At the time of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, that is vanished long ago, while electri the past 150 years 

than forty months after the outbreak of the First has encircled the world with an 1al nervo en 

World War. I was able to publish outlines of twenty; of such importance that all other systems hay had to b 

four official peace programs sponsored by the warring quickly adapted to it. Animals which are tr ported t 
ts, programs which basically resembled each other different living and climatic conditions must adapt their 

therefore, at least theoretically, made the continua bodily functions to the new conditions or dic. Political! 

tion of the war an absurdity. Whether those progra: we are in the same situation as t inimals. The world 
ere 200d or bad. they onaed 7 day. ift r for i lay 1s no long r the one in wh h a’ lived 

months of war. no ion of a program has appe | nd the failure to Appreciate that { as Deen lin 

In the last 150 years, the human spirit has at I Europe to its ruin 
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peace 
| thinking | hanged, and we 
» dimet ns which are micro- 
n « with divisible reality. 
, European capitals 
took t not f w t was happening in Sha ghai or in 
other f Te y everyone feels 
instinctir hout | le to explain why, that 
any ev fateful conse- 
quences for wi ntrv. Nevertheless, since the First 
World War our sta ed an archaic vocabu- 
lary, offered that in no other field of human 


c deavor Vv | \ if test co! sideration. 


aii. 


n of Ch 


ria and C7zec} lovakia ll a Npoanied h 

tria and Zecnosiovakia, ail accom ty anied py 

t pted nohter f eU f ret ld wmNiIne 

rupted siaugntcr or jews, roretcold coming gi 

} rhe 25+ +] lid t Ley vy } . si7e ¢ 

(ropne But they Gid not KNOw How to organize 
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. 


to escape that catastri phe. [he greatest calamit 
t even aware of their ignor 
Wilson was the first statesman in modern 


- . . aa é mel 
in a cosmic way and to see the world as an 


froin 
ALLL 


He had the world view even before Versailles 
visited Eamon de Valera in Dublin in 1934, | 
member of the Irish delegation that had been 
Wilson in Paris in the spring of 1919. He r 
episode to me which throws a bright light on t 


+h, 


+} } . | . +] 
of the present tragedy. As the members of the I: 


gation questioned the American President, 


became weaker and weaker. When they called 
tion to the contradictions in what he said, \W 


1 


; exhausted into an armchair and in a lov 


fessed that 1f he wanted to keep all his promises 
his original program into effect he would hav 


a new army overseas and wage war against all 


and of course the American people would never 
to that. This avowal of complete bankruptcy aff 
delegation like the announcement of the Aj 
As Wilson took leave of his horrified guests 


only whisper brokenly, “Did you really imag 
was in a position to make over the world with one st 
I came here with great hopes. I hoped to accomp 
many things that I have not been able to accomp! 
Our leaders are perplexed, and that in itself is 
forward. In 1919 the old men gathered at Ver 
thought they had the remedy in their hands, an 
brought Europe to the verge of ruin. In 1943, « 
ng statesmen are convinced that we are far from | 
ing the remedy that will save the world, and 
unwilling to dispense the wrong medicine. Th 
way I explain the absence of any official peace pr 
But the best of them know that economically the ¢ 
is a single unit and that peace likewise, as the Ru 
insist, is indivisible. They are groping for the 


1 1 
hich 


denominator which will permanently establi 


t 


international system, based upon foundations of 
trust and constructive idealism. They will find it o1 
their vision encompasses the whole terrestrial glol 
the political as well as the economic unity of its p 


If not, Fénelon’s cry will be heard again, this time 


a violence that no one can foresce. 





























POLITICAL WAR 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


eruption of Rome filled Goebbels’s minist 
onsternation and confusion. By the time 
pear in print much more water will have fl 
the Tiber, but a glance back at the first convuls: 
German political-dope factory will be instructive 
is a calendar: 
lay, July 25; Mussolini's ‘‘resignation” 


} 


in Rome in the afternoon. Berlin doesn’t 

But all the regular “political reviews” are omitted 
day’s radio schedule, without explanation. 

26: The bulletin from Rome ts read to 


ence for the first time—before dawn, at 


Thursd zy, Jul) 29: 
. ° »¢ . ° fF the : cist ) +, ; 

Each reading is followed by the explanation, of the Fascist Party, « 

covered, The principal 


birthday. He ts, 


imed that this change in government is due to 


f {1 Duce’s health.” This, tirelessly repeated, 
information available all day from radio or 

rt. In the evening comes Badoglio’s proclama- 
t Italy will stay in the war, with a German ad- id the Deut 
Let the German people take d ies the eulogy still further: 


n at the end: “ ue 
this declaration.” 


lay, [uly 27: During the morning hours no fur- 
Jul During tl g hours no fur 


nternal Italian affair” seem unimportant for Ger- 
The Berlin Borsenzettung, for example: 


1eaning of the Marshal’s wor 


} 1 


; a 
ds is unmistakably 
vite of absurd and calumnious speculations by 


British neutral papers which are casting 


on Italy’s honor. 


1owever, comes the radio commentator Dr 


4 


vague hints that possibly everything may 


will cut deeply into 


; 
al life. We await develop- 
- of war with complete calm. 


, 
ne out not to use the word 


“Axis” has disappeared 

he German vocabulary! No more concrete news. “ 
: inten urlosity to 

- p - ‘ | aia Wav \ Aah aly 

r about the dissolution of the Fascist Party. Noth- = fees 

ut Mussolini, the King, Badoglio, Gayda, Fa- ace 

© —and Italy is not once n 

etc. Not a word about unrest, demonstrations, Ce a a 

i’ Ai 44 ‘ a Y “ i 

5" assuming that the articl 


nesday, July 28: Still nothing about the dissolu- Gocbbels. Das Reich app 
the Fascist Party or other developments. Life in oy a 


al bh D4 
“normal.” Only “a few incidents” (those three press and the rad 
4 74 5 maa ‘4 = ‘ 


nothing more) have occurred. But it is necessary = ave ago: nothi 


lain the lack of news. This is taken care of on the tion or its allian 


I y the d irk words of Fritz Luc ke: but 4 ch Ing of 


It is only natural that the German people are waiting tions.” The Italian j 


} 


h obvious impatien e for every piec of information rallied around their King. 




















Trees of the University 


. | | - AT 


f 1] vyn M 


lhe time is this century, the place New 


a ti { neration Ar n of Ru 


—ex e official word. We are introduced to him some 


The Soldier Walks Under the 





time after he has fought his way through a New Yor} 


hood, memories of which are keeping him fror 


Ancestral memories, too, going back to the generat 


of individuality, generalized, becomes one of t 


of the poem: the individual attempting to act with fr 


I 





in relation to, or at 

. mria oa . 
for exam] , War, Cap! 
— call ce ee <a 
youth recalls episode after episoc 


lives, they are interpreted both by his own grow 


t 


ence and by a chorus of listening and commenting 
These symbolize attitudes of living men—cyni 
idealistic—which the vast leisure of death 


rather than transformed: the poet is thus enabled t 


1 


with the fully intelligent haplessness of death 


ine ful 


dialogues with tl 


p! 


+ 
bison 
oO¢< 


a highly dramatic scene: his mother, driving by ar 
sees his father dining with a mistress and rushes in, d: 
the boy with her, to let loose a flood of hysterical 
tion. This is the catastrophe of the first stage of hi 


age: he enters a new phase of realized identity, bot] 


1 


1 


HW hel ~— jeat wae 
il Delueves in his n al Cay 


ness, and my dear dark body/Are with me, certain 


dream!” In answer to which one of the 


word: “Poor New York boy, with what finality 


time say 


Ty) en > na and «# 4 E Jeantkh yy? 
The first mi rnuing and nigink of death must be: 


It will be seen that, in narrative outline at least, t) 


} 


stories treating this theme—I know of no other lor 


in the species, barring 


rigorous realism of its prose sequences, it is not 
realist conventions. In American writing these con 
even when there is an attempt to break loose from t 


in Dos Passos’s interjections—usually mah 


I 


of his descriptive skill. This vice of the fluid or inte: 
able protagonist (exercise: distinguish Eugene G 
Robert Jordan, in six easy lessons) Schwartz has « 


’ 1 ® 
mounted, knowing—to paraphrase Aristotle 


I 


re philosophic than fiction. His characters are 


i 


’ , 1 @ 
» much as symbols, and symbols of human imy 


are clarified, not diluted, by his presentation of 


stature, which Schwartz, as his purpose varies, maj 


sith “Vs s 


ind adventures; or point up—the final phrase in t 
tive of the catastrophe is, “After Medea cried al 


left Russia in dislike of military conscription. This a 


aware of, the ‘ 
which affect hin 


ecome 


' 
ytaiism, sex- 


ble irony, confronting the confused haplessr 
the hero, in blanl 
episodes of family life, narrated in prose. “Genesis,” t 


book of a longer work, ends, in 


year, as his paren s’ long-growing estrangemen 


and as potential agent. As he meditates on these 


and triumphantly!/O what a metap/ 
elongs to the genus Bildungsroma 
in America.”” What distinguishes it from other 


Hiawatha’’—is 


lle of emotions, more easily conceived as 


¢ on the environment to which the writ 


d temporal conditions. This gives them a certain 


implicit—as in the escaping grandfather's Ulyssean ch 


















i 





nyth element 





t 
le weapon, deftly used both ferried hundreds of refugees out of Burma (but not ¢ 
5 





and ironic connotation; it does not, as with many well, who | { " ) O 
verts to the Myth, become a bludgeon. Assam bringing three tons of tin out from ¢ 





is, then, of this comedy—in the Dantean sense— Still Scott's appetite for adver 







nd evil is not society, or heroism, or adolescence in talked General Chennault int ling him a P 
eee sceiaalidieabies ; + | } aS “ 
as with most Bildungsromane—an exception being and conducted a or n, free ew ieainst 





I 





ic Mountain,” to which Schwartz's poem is in in Burma. He took a morning off or { fort fun 
1, 








oe ; a. — oe ey: FES Sore ar rv, 
s spiritually akin—but one human individual, pre- of it, and flew 2 ) { Mt. J 
ind considered in all the categories of relation: to up two miles above it. Then at long last 1 
a a — me virls. child] i. Sa ee a a Sees, ae 
the family; to some boys, some giris, Childhood; really wanted—a chance to s! t down fa 
’ ' - r , 1 1 1 { > me my nadine r - ¢ . vr, 
sidewalks of New York, the quick and the dead. team warfare. He became commanding < of the A 





. z adumbrates a theme of the first importance and Fighter Group in China, which was the s of t 


infinite possibilities, logically and_ ethically disbanded American Volunteez Group under Genera! ¢ 





»f human individuality. This and its uncompromis- nault. He and his fellow-flyers were so ( it t | 
| 17 7 | ] | 1 1 1 | | 1 al , ’ ‘ . j . ‘ 
11 skill are what make the poem not only a docu- radio beiabored and { led them We dot this : 





positive. “You lie in the coffin of your character,” American fighter force in China its more tl 





rhosts savs to the boy: Dut another asks. w no said lokyo A ualiy, the numb¢ was tn \ 


\ 






over actuality? And who can win his way to criti- Colonel Scott pecked out his 277-; > book w two 





If “Genesis” is a statement of this question, it creates fingers on a portable typewriter when he returned to the 
e that the answer too will be aesthetically valid. United States, and he did an ex oO J 





. eee E fete and fichtino , h ¢ . ‘ 


occasional garrulous aridity, it suggests as a whole a gets all the thrills of iying and hig ng, with 1 ( 





tragic view of life, which needs stating more than hazards. Why Sco NOSE Ul , God Is My Co-l 





tt the prevalent falsettos uttering or claiming to is a mystery known only to him, but it shouldn't put ar 





] 


mature indifference and despair off from reading his exciting tale 
4 





LALL 





FRANK JONES Howard Cofhin was air razy, too. He joined the R. A. F 





and was sent out from England in the summer of 





headed for Cairo he hoped. He landed at Malta in a p 





Adventure in the Sky of 200 fighter pilots thinkin y at a Is onl} 1 stop on 


a , ; 
Then the news was broken to the flyers that 


IS MY CO-PILOT, By Colonel Robert a Scott, Jr. siened to Malta for the duration, meaning the duration ¢ 





i 





es Scribner's Sons. $2.50 their lives. Coffin, however, survived: he was or f t x 
A STORY. By W. L. River. Based on the diary and out of the original 200 who did 
riences of Flying Officer Howard M.. Coffin, “Malta Story’ is a novel, written by W. L. R 





iyi I 


A. F. E. P. Dutton and ¢ ompany 


O 8: THE STORY OF SWEDE LARSON’S Bere oun 

+} La mr 1 throanol nid] } ¢ rit f +he | 

> ee . ; _ ' this can be skimmed through rapidly he me of the | 
MBER SOUADRON. By Ira Wolfert. Houghton — ki | 











this war in the sky 







d J 
fascina Cd, as Doys, Dy the mechanical contra} tion piace, even the smell of it One rets to kne w the ret 
led men to speed through the air. They simply had Englishman who commanded the flyers and { t wv 
200 ate up there puying all cartn-pounad Creatures, them; the Italian priest who left a safe cl e 





rt Scott. They realize, of course, that a sta: gering with the Maltese for the duration nf 






man thinks death 













Scott explains, ‘“don’t“think of not coming back Germ: lver the water ' He tr ¢ 1e | ad 














Cs first 





] } 1 ] ] 7 
flight, at the age of twelve, was in a glider killed him with a boat ho 


1 
t 


- 1 r P wy } ” ' , 
; he took off from the roof of a house and crashed In lorpe io 8” Ira rt wr t f of 






ven feet to the ground. The next year he bought an } ber squadron. start \ { t 


i i 4U 


plane at an auction and managed to make it go. For flvers to Hawaii. Midway. and Guadal ! In Hawaii ¢! 





of more flying he joined the army and battered his sot word that the Japanese were 








West Point. When the army flew the air mail in eighteen men of t! wuadron were ordered 






Scott was one of the pilot to attack the oncoming enemy ver was down t 





Sudtucy 








thirty-four: but finally he was assigned to big game.” Of | x planes, one r f 1 and one « 


motored bomber and set off across the Atlantic an crew of three was dead 






for the Far East in the hope of bombing Tokyo. This The men picked for replacements were 1 








1 io , ove , ‘ 
ork out, and he found himself flying a transport coming into Torpedo 8, but Swede Larson, the cor nding 





| over the mountains of Burma and China. He dropped officer, gave them a talk. ‘Torpedo 8 still exists,”’ said Swede, 


oO get vengeance.” It did so. 
The squadron fought in all the air-sea battles of last fall 


when the Japanese were trying desperately to regain Guadal- 


canal. It fought until all its planes were smashed. But most 
of its men were alive on Guadalcanal, so Swede Larson dis- 
tributed tommy-guns, rifles, and hand grenades and told the 
men to fight on the ground. It was better for morale than 
not fighting at all. Torpedo 8 came down to earth, dug fox- 
holes in it, and w on with the war 

| hre ooks ( Is My Co-Pilot,”’ “Malta Story,” 
and “Torpedo 8 ire primarily adventure stories in that 
modern locale of adventure, the sky, which still seems an 
incredible realm to those of us who are earth-bound. They 
are rd bo Sometime, I hope, an even better book will 
be written about aerial warfare; it will record the changing 
thoughts of a | n being as he progresses from the stage 
of a boy fascinated by a flying gadget into the premature 
mat y of a killer MARCUS DUFFIELD 


“The English” 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE. By Ernest Barker. 
Oxford University | $1.25 


| i 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE; IMPRESSIONS AND OBSER- 


VATIONS. By D. W. Brogan. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

’ ALL the books that no one can write, those about 

n 1 national character are the most impossible. 
Perhaps |] nd | ) ro said he did not know 


might have been willing to 


tine way tor ta whol peopie, |! 
change his meaning slightly, and likewise his spelling, so 
> ] ‘ | 1 ’1 + 1 

as to read 1} r ihe reason which moved him to make 
the one statement would apply to the other: a people is too 
num 1s, too va 5s, toot h an epitome of mankind, to 
xe cited for judgment in a formula, or even in a string of 
formulas modifying and annulling one another. 


Yet this truth goes visibly against the common grain. 


Everyone longs to put into a nutshell his synthetic impression 
of his own or another people. Stranger still, nearly everyone 
likes to read the impressions of others on ‘‘the Frenchman,” 
the Englishman,” “the American,” in order to argue, accept, 
and reject definition lancing a sort of gavotte upon a 
quicksand. This taste and tendency are always at their height 
) war til when th e to collective curiosity, friendship, 
and hate ts ki by political necessiti Hence the time- 
lit ol | Dy Oxford Press of a series of 
Si! ding the present one on Britain—under 
| V4 ] Tod 7 ind of Mrs. Alfred 
Knopf's invitation to Professor Brogan to set down his 
Impressi 1 Observations” on the English people 


Though the two works before us were also both wriiten 


they ought not to be compared, 


Whereas Ernest Barker's covers in slightly more than 125 


pages the standard topics of social and political description, 
Mr Brogan ra ] ursive ly over all imaginal le sul jects, 
from Tom Brown's school days to strip-tease vaudeville, in 


400 packed page It is me » however, that both writers 
have been forced by their aim to assert that “the English” 


are very much a group apart, of whom certain things can be 


predicated with assurance. Mr. Barker, who once wrote an 








admirable critique of nationalism, now sets forth a » 
of dubious fact about the presence of certain physical 
and mental characteristics in the English “mixture,” 
ing his belief, in one instance, as “a permissible guess 
pardonable faith."’ Early in bis book Mr. Brogan also | 
for the fact that ‘the Englishman’s Englishness is inet 
ble. History, climate, general good luck . . . have ; 
institutions, habits of life, a world view that can 
explained in English terms. {To the Engl: 
world without England would have no adequate ; 
of rightness. So it has been ever since ‘Britain 
heaven’s command arose from out the azure main.’ ’ 
After taking in these two opinions, whether 
merely reported by their authors, it is clear that 
chosen nation, and finding material reasons for it, 
pretense and practice confined to the enemy. I agr 
Professor Brogan that this belief in English right: 
ably exists in many Englishmen, but I agree even : 
his later statement: “At moments, their sole apy 
of union appears to be the fact that they are ‘En 
being English seems to have hardly any definable 


+ 


all.”” In other words, it is only when one has t 


) 

“the English” in the lump, or when one follows t 
the wisp of the typical, the average, the majority, 
succumbs to the nationalist’s “permissible guess and 


able faith.” 


Yet see where it lands you. In order to speak tr 
many generations of men living under different 


Mr. Barker has to conclude that “‘the British peo; 
been untouched by poetry, or by the spirit of s 
quiry and scientific invention, but it may be confes 

the estimation of the world, if not in its own as] 

has largely turned to the practical arts of econo: 
politics.”” The whole fallacy lies here: “in its own as} 
whose? Chaucer's? Shelley's? Rupert Brooke's? Tel 
you wish, that like every large mass of people the 
care little for poetry and not at all for living poe 
not perform a subtraction by which English lites 
mere “touch” deductible from Blackstone’s ‘“Comr 


and the (non-poetic) quotations of Lombard Street 

In these matters Professor Brogan does hardly better. | 
signs the English one art, literature, apparently think: 
the world’s ignorance of the great English musical tr 


fully comparable to the German—and of English p< 


—fully comparable to the French—is a measure of t! 
But he recoups the loss by crediting England especi 
the invention of machines afd the spread of Darvw 
manifest injustice to the facts of technological and | 
history. The truth is that no discussion of any We: 
tural products which is not European in scope and 
is worth the shelf room it occupies. Partial account 
harden parochial prejudice, both the overweening ar 
ignorantly modest. 

There remain politics and social life. Mr. Barker's a 
of these is largely conventional and academic. Little o1 
ing is said of the way England earns its living. Th 
chapters on Government, Law, Church, and Social S 
but none on trade unionism and few indications of the : 
as against the theoretical working of institutions. 


In contrast, Professor Brogan’s avalanche of con 
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slicable only in English terms, 





land is ex 


full of distracting comparisons, and choked with 


1 






iniversity will understand Carthusians to be pupils 

use School or will grasp the sense of comparing 

{ ith rebellion with /a Vendée? There is not a page 
muzzle. It is really a pity that a writer so full of 
wisdom, and fine wit should have missed the 





r } : 7 tix | rhe c 
of being at once informative and enlightened, of 





' 
lator of meanings 





' oon i 
real trans tween the two coun- 





yws so well. 





, } > 
the hands of a somewhat studious reader Mr. 


it 





- 1 . cr 4 ° ey ° . 
efi ntertat Y “rch nm , mater: 
OOK 1S uSCful, entertaining, rich in new matefriai 





1 Y) f ' vr 
i morality 





a : Pe 
thinking. His opening sermon on politica 
I 





ng: his fairness and historical sense in dealing with 
re very creditable, and his willingness to pitch into 
rrors of judgment shows courage. But the form 





of selection are wanting. I am convinced by 





volumes on England that except for works of 
ke Bagehot’s “English 
) convey an explanation of a people is the historical 
tribe! Tell us what happened, who was there, and 






Constitution,” the form 







what. Then we may get something nearer the 





ity of national traditions and national divisions. 





r about minority views as well as prevailing ones, 







nius as well as crime, without being compelled to 
average; we see the assets pell-mell with the liabilt- 
see human history, in short, instead of a balance 





r the past drawn up by a necessarily uncertified private 


nt JACQUES BARZUN 










The Island of Chile 


A GEOGRAPHIC EXTRAVAGANZA. By Ben- 


iin Subercaseaux. Translated by Angel Flores. The 







Macmillan Company. $3. 







N THIS “crazy geography,” as a literal translation of the 


Spanish title of this book would have it, one of 








] 





known of Chile’s young writers gives us a penetrat- 





ription of his country and his countrymen. 





peogray hy of Chile is unique. Its central section has 





te as Mediterranean as Italy, in the south it is a replica 





rway, and the person most likely to be at home in its 
n desert would probably be an Arab from Libya. 






things are well known to all, but it has taken a writer 





not a professional geographer to point out a large 





er of interesting consequences. Chile is separated from 


ne world by a desert in the north, it faces polar ice in the 









in content. H 1 surprise on he reader f \ 

{ ‘ pa e, for he oO re +] Por 

it the expense of t Spanish captains, 1 f« 

on from a opanish ¢ Nn yt ry | nN I ) 

mental } ( $s proved vy a rei¢ or tn 

book to the cor istad ‘ have rect t be 

‘] ft ipients of ti mo I 8 ral i he calls 

“dull.” Mr. Subercaseaux has strong individual views 
Slicing his ntry 1 ito neat | 1 

yns—the nitrate region, for example, he calls the “La 
of Tranquil Mornings,” and the lake district tl Land of t} 


he takes the reader 


Blue Mirrors” 


miuie iengtu ¢ 
del Fuego. His main concert the appearance, locatior 
and above all the spirit of its moun cities, and peor 
He is openly scornful of current ographies which “ar 
economic, as if written for merc] ind he brings his 
own d u ons ¢ hes I f I a exte 
sively with the people who | in the many clin $s ¢ 
( > how the ear { br 1. and how they think 

Mr. Su! eaux is 11 of much that he sees in ] 
country, and it would appear that numbers of | 
co ntrymen ire too, for this book w est-seller in Chile 
Although he 1 membce of t f in { 
country, he openly voices his disapproval of the great land 
owners: “Each /acendado has a tone, a family virtue, and a 
self-assurance which makes association with him pair ful to 
me.” He has a fellow-feeling for the depressed and th 


poverty-stricken, the Indians, the coal miners of Lota, who 
i Sid 


ive in “an accumulation of poor narrow streets fille 
gloomy shacks.” 


This ‘‘crazy geography’’ may not be the work of a trained 


geographer, but it is certainly that of a man who knows every 


inch of Chile and is remarkably observant. It has plenty of 


spice in it, and the meat to go with it. 


The translation is ably done, although it migh perhay 
be mentioned that kilometers do not make so much sense t 
a northern eye as miles. It is a pity that somebody did 1 
take a hint from the title of one of the chapters, Wherein 
a Good Map Is Needed to Find Out Where You A 
after going through a maze of names of places not men 
tioned on the highly decorative but quite inadequate 
on the first end paper, or indeed in most atlases, the reader is 
liable to find himself in doubt as to his whereabouts 


C. A. HUTCHINSON 
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Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION, Jr. 


| BROADHURST Theatre, 


AMUSEMENTS 


“COLORFUL AND FAST-MOVING"’ — Brown, Sun 
RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


RICHARD 
KOLLMAR 


MARY 
SMALL 


MURIEL 


ANGELUS HOWARD 


Eves. at 6:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat 


EARLY TO BED 


@ Music by THOMAS (FATS) WALLER 
44th St. W. of B'way—Alr Conditioned 
. at 2:30 








How to Enjoy the ieee 
and the Seashore this Summer 


nm] -_ 
te gs oe 





S.Siiverstain 


TRAVEL WITH BOOKS 


No need to argue about where you’re 

going — you’re staying home! But that’s 

no reason the whole family can’t take a 

all directions with a few 

books. See your ller today 

for this summer’s most occatinat 
vacation equipment, 


vacation in 


choice bookse 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
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Mitchell’s Wonderful McSorley 


McSORLEY’S WONDERFUL SALOON, By 
Mitchell. Duell, $2.50. 
ENRE p: intings resemble feature stories. 7 
sails or raflish, or appetizing area of life 

rialize it by the affection they have for their su! 


they remain ep! hemeral, regist 


Sloan, and Pearce. 


often, unfortunately, 


moment of warmth. But John Sloan’s painting of M 
st Seventh Street, in New York 


somewhat 


an old bar on Ea 
membered. And other painters, though 
pressively, have also inscribed their affection fi 
Now Joseph Mitchell, ex-newspaperman who 


special features to the New Yorker, has assembk 


these pieces and put them in a book with 


“McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon.” 
recounting its s 
4 


tile 


He begins with McSorley’s, 


under four changes of management in 


years. Then he ambles over to the Bowery, where } 
Mazie, 


of the “bums 


the brassy blonde who presides at the tic 
favorite movie palace. He ins; 
Joe Gould, the ‘ 


eral of J 


and glorifies 


Village eccentric who has translated sev 


museum-keepers ; 


poems into Seagull; chats with Madame Olga, t! 
Lady, and laments the lapse into respectability « 
boisterous gin mill. He sympathizes with old scr 
the skyscrapers and with cave-dwellers from Ce: 
He finds a drinking reformer and a Times Squar 
who arranges a yearly benefit ball for himself. 

In the second section of his book, Mr. 
beefsteak fests, clam-diggers, and terrapin-raisers; i 


he suggests potentialities as a short-story writer (in ¢ 
Shirley Temple and in On the Wagon), while in the 


delineates both joys and depredations in his home « 
near the Little Pee Dee River, in North Carolina 
most part he remains objective, assembling facts, n 
limiting himself to exact data. This gives one the 


* 


an honest camera shot, deliberate but unmoving. $ 


he chides city inhabitants for their lack of gum; 
then he seems to editorialize. At best, 
terranean chord which puts us en rapport with 


politan community. Old McSorley—father and 1%! 


+} 


draws the taps and eyes the aging men who harh 
locking her wicket, paces tl 


creaking chairs. Mazie, 
reaches of the Bowery, seeking the wastrels who mi 
wise perish in the night. These moments are cheris! 
they give us something that O’Henry, in many 
predecessor of Mitchell, could not convey. 


This is the sympathetic penetration of life. Sloan 


in “McSorley’s,”’ and certainly in his early etchings 
smoldering George Luks 


if there ever was one—all but entered the very mart 


subjects. True, the density and the richness are not 
to the same degree as in the Dutch, such as Van O: 
the demoniac Jan Steen. But new affiliations have be« 
And in this sense 


between man and his fellows. 


Mitchell, who is at all times a scrupulous and attenti 
has contributed something comparable to the best 
JEROME MELLQ! 


twentieth-century genre painters. 





















Mitchell « 







he touches so 


surely an American genr 
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conciusions. 





r’s OWn views are urbanely 


with a mixture of personal 





interwoven. He lays 





urmingly 
shortcomings of the South 







ing a warm natural belief, 
uring explicit stat nt, in 
ry Southe rards as the 
of the South. It is equally clear 
e of the So is part of his 
America, as his love of America 
his 1u i Ir ho a 







turai, not theoretical, 








patriot 


LIFE AND WORKS OF BEE- 
"EN. By John N Burk. Ran- 


$2.75 





I {ouse 





| | 
ibstantial volume a 


1 ] 7 1 
ven to the works of Beethoven, 


are listed and analyzed with the 


separate 







learn . nd tacte whicl 
learning, and taste which 





» are familiar with Mr. Burk’s 
There 
a valuable list of phonograph 





criticism would expect 





ind a useful index; but, curi- 


ough, no bibliography is pro- 







for the serious reader whom this 





will attract. The accompanying 


however, based on the best pub- 






ources. Although it does not pre- 








to the same general appeal as Mr. 
beautiful “Clara Schumann: A 
ntic Biography,” it is written with 






1A 


» simplicity and escapes both the 
mental and clinical interpretations 






ieve a plain realism rare in lives 
e musical Titan. 







LIGHTING UP LIBERIA. By Arthur 
I. Hayman and Harold Preece. Crea- 








50. 


Age Press. $2. 





Mr. Hayman spent many years—though 





still a young man 
inistrator in Liberia. With the col- 
tion of Harold Preece he has com- 
d into one short bsorbing 


as a company 


and absor! 
made up of history, sociology, 
lography, politics, and anthropol- 
nouch to leave the name of Liberia 


inently etched on any liberal 


\ i 
Ai y 
‘ = } 
foo fl z , ri 
I ( zed, C 1s y 
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WILLIAM PRESTON JOHN 


A Transitiona! Figure of the Con- 


byect of 


e!dest son of the 


Albert Sidney Johnston 


rapher of his father. He fought in the 
Confederate army and after the war was 
professor under Lee at Lexington, Vir- 


ginia, president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and first president of Tulane 
University. Mr. Shaw's book is written 
in a scholarly manner and fully docu- 
mented from published ; 
sources. 


_ DRAMA 


HE amateur spirit 1s sup- 
ported by just enough professional 
skill to keep 1 


it off the ground, is a be- 
witching sprite; and the amateur 






when 


, 


| irit 
and 
charms, the audience at ‘The Army 
Play by Play” (Martin Beck Theater). 
It is practically embodied in Pfc Keith 
off the performance 
“Wartime Lullaby.” The 
General Drum, 
Private Davis, with his 

sparkling blue eyes, his happy smile, 
and his de- 


animates the cast and disarms, 


Davis, who start 
by singing 
song, 


written by Mrs. 
is terrible, but 


his “nice singing voice,” 
is quite irresistible. (In 
should say that Mrs. 
teved imitation of the 
World War I, “Just a 


whit 


sire to please 
all fairness I 
Drum’s | 
worst song of 


unre 
Baby’s Prayer, etc.” is mot a 
worse than the other song Mr. Davis 
sings, which is, if I heard aright, one 
of the lesser works of Woodrow Wil- 
son. ) 

Fortunately the five plays are, with 
one exception, far better than the lyrics 
of Drum and Wilson. These plays are 
the prize winners among 115 submit- 
ted from United States Army posts 
throughout the world in a contest spon- 
sored by John Golden in association 
with the Army Second Service Com- 
mand. Two of them were written by 
former actors, one by a radio serial 


writer, one by a Yale Schoo! of Drama 











tion and | y Need 
| to say 18 4 1 l 
ending in which a |] t is mad 
to look silly id the { tar ices 
the rookie. The ne best is ‘Pack Up 
Yo f | cf P A If 1 8) CG,eto 
in which two Na § t hopelessly 
entangled with a private who is trying 


against all the odds and regulations to 
a telephone call to a Long Island 
where his wife is having a 


I 
| al a Where r We 


’ 
make 


‘ nhital 





B. O'Dea {| 1s to no more than 
a sl of If ‘ very thin—in al 
most any ks loes very well 
as lat 

“Mail Call” by Air Cadet, now Lieu- 
tenant, Ralph Nelson is the only one of 
the plays that can be called serious— 
the buddies of a soldier who has been 
shot for running away battle writ 


a letter to his family, certifying his 


bravery—but the script is 
| irst 
melodrama by Corpora! Kurt S. Kasz 


say it is quite bad 


1 
not equal to 


the theme. As for Cousins,” a 


nar, I regret to 


Reinhardt or no Reinhardt. 

The sketches by American soldiers 
play only over the surface of army life 
which, as it appears here, is something 


of a cross between urban collegiate an 


juke-box. The dialogue is facile and 
fairly fast, and a good deal of it sounds 
as if it might have been dipped out of 


that endless flood of patter which pours 
It is 
“The 


pleasant 


and the radio. 


while it last 


out of Hollywood 
entertaining 
Army Play by Play’’ 

evening—but it offers no food for sec- 


and 
provides a 


ond thought. I was going to say that 


I would have expected something better 


I 
} 


among those 115 plays, but experience 
distills slowly and it is not likely that 


we shall get the real story of army life 
in World War II for sonie time to come 


This version is definitely slanted to the 


lighter, noisier aspects. At one or two 
points there is the sound of whistling in 
the dark. but it would be foolish to 
assume that any great proportion of 
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? of Pri 
\ ; M i 
t i 
] 5 can 
j Bb < Art C 

\ ; 

| ‘ fi ie 
} Me 

I I M Car with Elis 
P " (Booth Theater) brings 
ul 1 and tiresome ques- 
ti (1) Ho ‘ la pre 
d ( ld a I 
r his play Ma \ na TC 
k it ft end < t that wk 
wv ( | 1 fre } ) ot 
v | ti Lry ‘ |? 
( \ yf I ol 
rel OV | pe ple 
s t than o and 
s i S OvVCer- 

fact? (3) Why d in a 


pl And ( I ted het 
s \ ; play tl part 
of i nelodrama 
as if it W l i t | la 
t ly dif kind of lay 
MARGARET kh {ALI 
RECORDS 
— 

OR years now one has been able to 

} e Stokowsk! s ency in the 
< ol ¢ phantsasis by col 
pal new recorded pe rormance 
oraw K W 1 his «¢ rly one Thus his 
performa ( he E flat minor Prelude 
from Book 1 f Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Cla Philad Ip] 1 Orches 
tra 1 y years o—which was lurid 
f ( ‘) one Si le ot 
a \ ] now two sides in 
Co Bach-Stokowsk1 set 
(54 50) are needed for all the 
cx] t i of string 
tone that s performance of the piece 
“ 1 ft ‘ in © ( ra. The 
volume a if s; two pieces which 
Stokowski h | ve, me wly tran 
scribed for his purpose: one is the 
Andante mo. f the A minor 
Sonata for unaccor nied violin, which 
he calls Anda 0 ito to corre- 
spond with its transformation from a 

mtended to be KCn at a \ 


piece 


ing” pace to a dirge that permuts all the 


orc] al goings-on 

I ives his hands over. And 

t of the F minor 

( gets the same treat- 
I dare say the expanding and con- 
was exciting to listen to 
erformance; but from 


, 


omes out of a wide- 


ul \ducing set-up—a Scott 23 
1 a Brush pickup—muddy, gritty, 
distorted, and mixed with the noises of 
id surfaces. Nor is it much better when 
the ra s reduced by switching to an 
Astatic Trutan pickup; only when the 


range is further reduced by use of the 


rel le yntrol does one get a sound that 
s wholly lacking in brightness and 


illiance, but agreeable to the ear and 

xed with noises. In addition, sides 
and ' review copy waver badly 
in pitch. But the set is worth its price 


} eat a6 4 


for er design, which in pictorial 
rms ac! s one of the most percep- 
ive il evaluations of Stokowski 
that I have encountered. 
Columbia also has issued Brahms’s 
Sonata Opus 120 No. 1 for piano and 


viola (Set 487, $3.50), in which one 

erve Brahms in the process of 
grinding it out, using all his skill in 
g sounds to produce an ex- 
the 


ons, the hushed sus- 


may oO 


manit tin 
lafll l In 


shell of a sonata structure 

themes, the transit 
| , 4! 

the imposing climax there— 


pense here, the 
which is hollow and empty inside. The 


‘ormance by Egon Petri and Samuel 
Lifschey is excellent; its recorded sound 
good—with the piano clear and 


$ fair 

true dull, and the viola on the other 
hand a little shrill. The surfaces are 
bad; and the fifth side of my review 


copy wavers a little in pitch. 

A year or so ago Victor issued a set 
in which three of Wagner's five songs 
o Mathilde Wesendonck—‘Traume,” 


+ 


“Im Treibhaus,” and ‘Schmerzen”’— 
were sung by Traubel with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. 
Now Columbia has issued ‘“Traume” 


' ‘ 
lreibhaus 


sung by Lotte Leh- 
no accompaniments by 


Paul Ulanowsky (71469-D, $1). I con- 
tinue to find ‘“Triume” only slightly in- 
teresting: but “Im Treibhaus,” I now 
realize, is one of Wagner's most extra- 
oO f y compositions: it uses the 


rial of his wonderful or- 
chestral to the third act of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’’ in a piece of dec- 
lamation which astoundingly anticipates 
disintegration and the 
declamatory line that we have 
heard in our own century. As for the 
merits of the Traubel and Lehmann ver- 


thnematt mat 


ae 
Pre hudac 


; 
( 


ie harmonic 
vocal 





The NATIO? 


sions, Traubel’s voice was aff 









strong tremolo in ‘Traume,”’ 





steady, powerful, and opulent 
Treibhaus’’; at its best, howev: 
singing lacked the emotional wa 
inflection that m 









1 
subtle 





and 
mann’s performances so deeply 





ing. The orchestral coloring also 

portant in these songs; but on t! 

tor records the orchestra was bla: 

by the voice much of the time, whereas 

the piano is heard clearly on the ¢ 

bia record. Then the introduction 

Wagner thought it necessary 

for ‘““Traume’’ must be consid 

portant; and the Columbia reco: 

cludes it, whereas the Victor on 

Voice and piano are well reprod 

the Columbia record; surfaces are : 
The older set which Columbia 

tures as its record classic for August is 

the one of Beecham’s performance 

Act 4 of Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme 

the London Philharmonic, Lisa ] 

Stella Amndreva, Heddle Nash, 

Brownlee, and others (Set 274, $4.: 

Puccini was my first love in ope 

it was the music, not only Farrar's 

b + 
































































that held me enthralled; but today I 
find its pallid sentimentalities and 
nesses and the style of their exe 
unendurable. I must therefore 
Columbia's choice of the musi 
is right about the performance 
cording, which are very fine. A: 
surfaces are quiet—which is son 
I have noticed about other su 
Columbia pressings of older r 
that were made in England. It v 
seem to indicate that the processi: 
the recording itself has something 
with the amount of noise from s 
B. H. HA 
Nation Index 
The Nation Index 
for Volume 156 of The Nation, 
covering the period from January 
through June, 1943, is now 
able. This excellent reference aid 
may be had for 15 cents. 
Send your order for the Index, 
with remittance, to 
™"/Vation 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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) at I \ een in 
serv since the administra 
of Wil 1 Howard Taft, 1910 to 






ROve! iment de- 
XXX had to say 


) was all news to 


owledge of 






wnat 






ton Gestap 


the nut 








: 
ount nber of times 






CS and FBI 


about P ospe 


investigators have come to 






tive apporncees 


iny years, and I have been asked 





















juestions as were r¢ orded. On 
occasions recently investigators 
encies have commented favor- 
on I< ws beca ise they would I e 
. hence safe ] wl e drive 
oning has been to a in loy- 
1c sense of not |! Nazi- 
personal q ons in no case 
1 the « Is XXX. stresses 
I am cot tely | izzled by the 
S i. os Ee 
hurch, Va., July 31 
ind Pro 
’ As a fellow f from 
| igatio I 
y corroborate the statements 
e wi Tr of Wa if yn Ges- 








If 19 of July 17. I too have 
oned cot ing m ast, my 

bout the company I and 
pany I have ke t. Of course my 
tions were of the highest and 
my record would not fill a half- 





1 
has been no- 


I Who's Who,” it 








y 4 : | 
p the record straight, I too have 
viewed concerning the “‘char- 
ViCwWCU COL TEP Cie i} 







of prospective employees or em- 


4 ' 
s of various branches of the gov- 





nt e ice hot} susie sda mili 
uw service, DOTN Civilian and Miill- 
The 


sounded very familiar, and with 





questions enumerated by your 






or variations due to the individual 





ive of the particular investigator 


ut the same as I was asked. One 






gator went so far as to ask 


er employee Z had displayed any 






ence in the recent discussions be- 
n Poland and Russia. Another 


-d to know about employee Y's at- 







le toward the Rapp-Coudert inves- 
on. A 
ier Z had shown sympathy for the 


: z 
third wanted to know 


inish Civil f. 


Loyalists luring the Sp 


for the fact that we are 
was en . ice. ew? 
a nation engaged in a life-and-death 
} 


struggle for survival as a democracy, the 


above might be 


glossed over as trivial 
and amusing incidents involving minor 


1 ° 1 
officials. As it 1s, however 


yvernment 

character of these investigatios 
flects the ugly picture of biased officials 
sniping at loyal Americans on the home 
front, sapping their morale and inter- 


fering with essential and even vital ac- 
tivities here at home. Some of these in- 


vestigators should be investigated. Or 


are they simply carrying out instruc- 


tions? A Nation READER 


North Conway, N. H., July 25 


What Makes Republicans 
That Way 


Dear Sirs: For twenty years I have lived 
in a Connecticut community, a beautiful 
town infested with Republicans. The 
neures are, I 


Someone asked me why I lived in an 


believe, about 90 per cent. 


was sO 
“T am not very 


ironment which unsympa- 


thetic. I replied, bright 
he, 
hn 


ind I know it. Hence I have an in- 
feriority complex. However, all things 


are relative, and to 
economic illiterates builds me up. Fur- 
William Blake wrote, 


damn braces.’ "’ So, 


live among these 


thermore, as 
‘Love relaxes liv- 
ing here, I am always braced. 

What particularly irritates these peo- 
> is that I bear all the labels the snobs 
evere: Brookline, the Back Bay, the 
Harvard Club of New York. My “shib- 
boleth”’ is Even 
worse, my wife is a member of the 
Junior League. That makes me “a traitor 
to my class.” 

To study such people in their habitat 
is an educational if not elevating ex- 
perience I am now ready to report upon 
even 


— > 


as authentic as theirs. 


what makes reactionaries tick, or 
whirr and explode 

First: they are, literally, economically 
illiterate. Study the libraries in their 
beautiful homes and you will find not 
one volume dealing with economics. 
They are completely without the infor- 
mation necessary to an intelligent verdict 
upon a political question. I am willing 
to grant that certain minds which are 
truly informed might honestly arrive at 
a reactionary conclusion, a conclusion 
which I would reject. These are natural 







‘ ) [ ni- 
tation 1S on of } ] of 
head. They « { a 
social cons e. The { re of 
the n of | Also, 
usually, they are ur ( 

These neighbors of mine, wever, 
are not educated relative to today’s prol 
lems. This does not explain their psycho 
p thic hatred of President Roosevelt 
My clinical analysis is as follows: With- 
in almost everyone is wh 1-fashioned 
peo} illed a ! s the 
force which ts insistet cha y us 
to ow | r. to re tely 

\ f factor! 


ress. Who wants to be s Doesn't 
a | e | 1s | R | 
licans hate Roosevelt because he is a 
challenge; he makes them uncomforta 
ble. Their consciences know that he is 
msnation in. faces ae? Se 
uperior in largeness, in charity, in 
breadth of sympathy, and in ] 
i DS eee a 
gence. What an annoyance! Damn the 


man! Instead of facing themselves hon 
estly and seeking to emulate him it is 
much easier to damn him. Thus th 
achieve a temporary surcease from their 
discomfort. By gathering together for 
the purpose of assuring one another of 
the worthlessness of “that man in the 
White House” they get the same result 
yielded by aspirin in the 
No such bitterness was di 


Wilson be } 


ause he did not dea 
onomic prol lems. He did not 


sociai-e 
make people uncomfortable. Prior to 
Civil War, 
hated the Abolitionists with venomous 


the Southern slaveho ers 


ferocity because the latter attacked them 


} 


upon a point regarding which many of 


them already felt uncomfortable. To- 


ward the North as a whole they felt no 


such hostility. “It’s the truth that cuts.” 
Thus President Roosevelt, with his ol 


} 


ler dog (‘the 
only true democrat is the aristocrat”’) ; 


vious sympathy for the un 


his instinctive sense of his 


mildness, like that of a noble New- 


justice; 


foundland; his patent superiority to his 
detractors, even in facial expression and 
personal appearance, is a living indict- 
ment of their pettiness, their ungener- 
ous natures. 

As an American, one feels ashamed 
of these expressions of everything con- 
trary to the ideals of Jefferson, Jackson, 





and Lit One wv lers why a nation 
which was given such an opportunity to 
create i brave w world” on an 
unspoiled s} {1 have bred 
such ty] | one zes pro 
ably they are a lowe nt of 
S| l 3 vho iatter 
ourselves our §s to them 
are far f 1 we possess 
our souls in patien In Whitman's 
word r| we pa 1 that way 
} t ico.’ Doubtless all Roose- 
‘ i ; 4 1 » to Hell for a 
j is ] | h 
H ¢€ s it 1s « pl , not puni- 
ti if ts Sl; i I S 
So |! as the I | $ out to burn 
he v t Re lf return 
I VARD J. LEONARD 
South Norwalk, Co July 1 
Not Lost 
Dear Sit Ti y d lvantage a trial 
subscription to 7 Nation ends this 
mi ] I to say that al 
th ption is not to be re 
n | not lo 1 reader 
a very h enlightened and thankful 
re I ha ly made arrange- 
n with my | %k dealer to hold a 
copy for me each week. Paradoxical it 
may be, bi hile I can save fifteen cents 
a weck by walking a fare limit, or smok- 
ng a little le ( nding a nickel or 
s s it i Df yr | h here and 
there, I can’t raise $5 in a lun p sum. 
I've t | r 1e¢ I had two or 
three dollars f sid awa it would 
go f f reviewed in The 
Nation. Re ed a way that only 
Na f ’ » it. R ws that 
whet the apy I vs that can be 
d pet 1 < r when a re i 
mend is f ( when the 
} I's vet 
either t ead i hat has 
bye 4 ) 
Sec A f To I. I 
« 
j Io | | ' 
{ 
I’ve , at 
1 | l f 
fins ¢ i f for t on 
lo Ed 
tors for (1) In the ‘ ! en the 
if somet r if all 
your good wi rt for f ht 
(2) The Sha for which I 
wait each wv it I may have a 
true understat f the news I've read 
during the week—the results are amus 
ing and amazing; and (3) for a true 


open, unbiased, and willing-to-see-both- 
the (a) Negro, (b) 
church, (d) post- 
war, and (e) labor questions and issues. 


sides attitude on 


Jewish, (c) Catholic 


In general, do you, as editors and au- 
hors, fully realize the breadth and depth 
of (1) the 
he Negro, (II) the Catholic’s and 


white’s dislike and distrust 
of the 
the Protestant’s ditto of the Jew, (III) 
the Protestant’s ditto of the Catholic, 

everyone’s ditto of 


near 





iny “‘decent’’ post-war world aid, and 
(V) the office worker's ditto of unions 
labor questions in general? As I am 


! 
an omce Worker, 


my vision may be lim- 


ited, but the discussions I have with 
others (store owners and workers, neigh- 
borhood defense workers, soldier friends 


atives of all religions and 
buses and restau- 


", al . | , 
rants) doesn’t allow me to take a very 


bt lage Py 
optimistic attitude. The Daily News 
seems to have more influence, not only 
on its readers but on the eneral public, 
than do The Na , the New Repudiie, 
PM, and any others you may care to have 
o8 } : ; 
( 1 with you. 


Would it be possible for you to print 
an article regarding the truth or falseness 
of the talk I've heard (by three partic- 
ipants in the last war and by three mem- 
bers of the present army, one officer and 
two non-coms) about how the veterans 
are going to take care of the Jews as 
soon as the boys come home from this 
war? It seems that they are either going 
to start a new party or get control of 
one of the present parties and then, once 
in control at Washington, clear out the 
Jews in responsible official positions and 
then work on the ones in business. It 
also seems that labor is to be put in its 
pl ice too 
A. F. WERMUTH 


West Caldwell, N. J., July 27 


Conscientious Objectors 


Although the system of deal- 
» with conscientious objectors in 
World War II is a great improvement 
hat of World War I, its adminis- 
ulted in imprisoning over 


I 
genuine con- 


tratron has t 
$; many men of 


science as were impri oned in that war. 


Over 1,100 objectors to military service 
on conscientious grounds are in prison 
today, and their number is being in- 
creased by 75 to 100 a month. The rea- 


sons for this extraordinary result of a 
more liberal system are: 

1. A narrow interpretation of the 
requirement of “religious training and 
belief’ as the basis of conscientious ob- 


jection, commonly interpreted by the 








Selective Service System in terms o 
lief in deity and of connection 
church. Hundreds not so recogr 
fuse military service and are s 
prison. 

2. Failure to provide any ser 
national importance other than Ci; 
Public Service camps on the CCC mr 
to which many men object as 
doggling.”’ 
assignment results in a prison sent 

3. The direction of Selective § 
by military officers—contrary to t 
plicit provision of law—whose 
ited notions of conscience cont: 
Presidential appeals and all 
from prison. 

4. The commitment to pri 
over 500 Jehovah's Witnesses who 
refused all service under conscr 
demanding a ministerial status, | 
could at least be given more 
work than prison occupations 

The undersigned members 
National Committee on Conscie: 
Objectors, organized by the A: 
Civil Liberties Union, are end 
to help solve the problems present 
only by the imprisonment of over 
men but also to provide other f 
national service mot associat 
Civilian Public Service camps so t 
genuine conscientious objectors n 
engaged in occupations of use 
country. 


The vast majority of men are t 
segregated in prisons and camps \ 


the manpower shortage calls for 
available man in productive work 
scientious objectors are willing 
eager to engage in a host of occu 
not related to the conduct of t! 
which contribute to the nationa! 
fare. Many of them have volunt 
for dangerous experiments and se: 
Readers of The Nation can ass 


this work by contributing to the 


penses of maintaining representa 
Washington and of handling test 
in the courts by sending funds 
Evan W. Thomas, treasurer, at 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Among those who sign this co 
nication are members of the An 
Legion, who do not of course st 
the pacifist position and yet who 
that all genuine conscientious obj 
should be given every opportuni 
useful public service. 
CYRUS LE ROY 
ALLAN KNIGHT CHALM 
W. W. NORTON 
NORMAN THOMAS 
New York, April 23 
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rt ride 

or rest 
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Wingdale on Lake 


* FOR VACATION FUN 
All Sports * Tasty Food * Sparkling 
Entertainmen? 

* CASS CARR & His Band 
$30 week. Only 70 miles from New York via New 
York Central. For illustrated booklet, write or phone 
Make Reservations Now at 

1 Union Sq., West 


NEW YORK OFFICE atgonquin 4-8024 











HILLTOP 


LODGE 


Sylvan Lake . . . Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
n:Pawling,N.Y. Tel. HopewellJunction 2761 
Enjoy Every a 
nis * Handball * Swimming» Boat- 
* Horseback ¢ Bic poling ¢ Ping Pong 
sketball * Baseball ¢ Fishing, Ete. 
GOLF FREE ON OUR PREMISES 
OUR FOOD 1S TOPS 
ONLY 65 MILES FROM N. Y. 
— Directors - 
Wolfson and Sol Rothauser 
Office — 277 Sroadway @ COrt. 7-3958 








Zindorest' 
Park 'v 


Telephone 7755 


MILES FROM N. Y. C. | 


Exclusive location. 150 acres of | 
unusual beauty. ALL SEASONAL 
SPORTS. Recorded concert mu- 
sic and many other activities tor | 
your pleasure. Last word in ac 
commodations and hospitality. 


DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES *) 
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STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 





FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside— 
delicious food—restful indoor activities—in 
vigorating enjoyable outdoor sports: Tennis— 
ewimming—ping pong—volley ball—bowling 
~— outdoor dancing — bicycling — (horseback 
riding and golf nearby). $ 

You're welcome at any 

time and for any tima 

Write for booklet 
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ABELIGUTFUL WIDEAWAY IN THE owed 


Complete Enjoyment & Relaxation 
Come fo 


CAMP 
COLEBROOK 


Colebrook River, Conn. 
(Formerly an excluetve 
* Country Club) 

e « Private Lake surrounded by 800 acres of pines and 
hemlocks « «Cozy bungalows, woodburning fire- 
places ¢ © Tennis, Handball, Pingpong, 

Water Sportse « Dancing, Recordin 
® © Special Discount to Men & Women Tn Uniform 
RATES: $35.-$37.50 Phone AL 4-0063 
Greyhound Bus stops at Colebrook River 
New Haven Train stops at Winstead, Connecticut 





Go “4R usTic”att™' | 


| Camp LOG TAVERN 


and love it! Enjoy the friendly informality. 
Sport thrills in your favorite sports. Tennis, 
Handball, Swimming, Orchestra. Delicious 
food. Yes, it's camp life at its best, with 
every modern comfort. 
AUGUST RATES: $45 UP WEEKLY 
Write for Booklet N 


CAMP LOG TAVERN, Milford, Pa. 


N. Y. Office, 408 E. 10th St. Tel. ST 09-4605 











Philadelphia, 5033 Diamond 8t., Tri. 062! 


Private Beach © All Outdoor Sports * Golf 
Adirondack Bus Line direct 
D. & H. R. R. connects with bus 
Early Reservations Suggested 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky."’ Large, luxurious rooms, 
most of which have open fireplaces and private porches. 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding; 
also Golf nearby. Marvelous food. Open all year 
Attractive Summer rates. 

For reservations or further information, write or call 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannerwilis 299 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 











RIDGEFIELD, CONN Phone 820 | 


eckonsa again to ¢ 
your vacatior 





POTTERSYULLE NOY 
AN ADULT ye IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
IMITED TO 160 
ALL SPORTS ° PRIVATE LAKE 
MUSIC @ LECTURES © CONCERTS 
N. Y. OFFICE: 35 W. 42 St. TAOngacre 5-874 
Directors: Harry N. Boardman - Louls A. Rothblaft 
"The Rare Charm of an a Intimate Congenial Groep” 





RESORTS 


CEI eer a, 
By (or Se So rreart and 
ae 


yet So cool ..- 


ENJOY our own private go!f 
course—the sandy beach on 
our cool lake—our stables and 
28 miles of woodland trails— 


¢ @ our tennis courts — extremely 
good food and excellent ac- 
* 


lenmere 


CHE STER-NX 
in the Ramepos—51 miles from N.Y. 
Chester 200 


yeE >) RA oa nee, 
So CASS (NY) RE 2.8047 


CHE-WAN-DA 


ULSTER PARK, N.Y Phone Kingston 1579 
Om the Mountain Lake Esopus, overlooking the beau 
tiful Hudson Kiver, Social staff, da g. all water & 
land aporta Fine cuisine, most ern improvements 
Directions:>—Train - Bus - Boat to Kingstoa 
Attractive Rotes 
J. 1. DOROSHKIN, Director, 545 Fifth Avenue 
MU 2-4217 PR 3.6610 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
to 


Nation Subscribers! 








Moving? Make sure your 
weekly copies of The Nation 
go with you! 


@ Please give us at 
least two weeks’ ad- 
vance notice of a change 
of address. 


q. In your notification, 
please indicate your old 
address, and the new 
one as well. 


Your cooperation will help 
us to avoid any delay and in- 
sure prompt service, 





ZuE - 
Vation 
FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVBNUS 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 25 


By JACK BARRETT 






















































































|2 5 4 5 «16 v 8 
9 
10 11 
2 13 
14 15 1 
17 
1S 19 20 21 22 
23 
24 25 
27 | a one 2 
29 30 
ACROSS 8 Reprove mildly 
, i - 9 East wind? No, a Near East one 
1 Wagner's last opera 16 Necessary to get a joke well into a 


5 


10 
li 


26 
on 
27 
92 


29 


Upset in a car? 
this! 


Then you'll need 


in a disorderly revel 


The ung 
Wh 1y clues get from you, no 
doubt 
f the mighty 

Oriental who will hold your clothes 

le you sit on him 
Scotti 1 mu (7) 
With the wind up, and you end it in 
I ‘ 
It in unhappy lot which finds 
no! Publius Syrus decided 
He is a good shot, but one form of 
game is not enough for him 
( n’t exactly say you’ve got it in 


he neck, but the ache is there all 


right 
(one 
e | 
Cre for 


A parting word 
We shouldn’ 


enter ng ot 


Empl 


_ 
4 


ad 4 


a sorcere 


t care 


ir garden 
for covering loosely 


DOWN 


Topers make thig quickly 


Izaak 


{ 


“ountry 


might be lying thus in part of 


») 


about this wave 


Walton’s favorite seat in the 


No good firing at the enemy until 


} 


this 
Addresses 


’ 
hi ; 


im in the list; 
Way of saying things! 


th it’s 


bully 


(two words, 2 and 5) 


Scotch understanding, according to 
Sidney Smith 

joxers frequently try to get what 
spinsters hope they won’t get (two 
words, 4 and 4) 

Busy people sometimes conclude a 
letter thus (two words, 2 and 5) 
Latins, properly (?) handled, turn- 
ed to him 


21 Sound of amusement from black men 

22 There are some things one wouldn’t 
think of doing for one 

23 One sees Peru in course of this 
transformation 

25 “Happy the people whose - - - - - Ss are 


blank in history books” (Carlyle) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 24 

ACTOSS 1 CARNATION; 6 MUSIC; 9 RB- 
VERSE; 10 TIME PIP; 11 DBADEYE: 12 
ENCLOSE; 13 NUR; 15 DESIST;170YSTER; 
18S INTER; 19 LUSTRE; 22 HNDEAR; 25 
RET; 27 GRIDDLE; 28 INROADS; 30 TALK. 
TES; 81 CHARADB; 32 DODGH; 33 NON- 
VPARBIL. 
DOWN:—1 CURED; 2 REVEALS; 8 ATIR- 
LESS; 4 ICEMEN; 5 NETHER; 6 MIMICRY; 
7 SUPPORT; 8 CUPBEARBR; 14 UNTIE; 
15 DELIGHTED; 16 TIE; 17 ORE; 20 
SPILLED; 21 RED WINE; 23 NIRVANA; 24 
EMANATE; 25 REASON; 26 TINCAN; 29 
BTML. 








The NATION 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
The United States Navy: A History. py 
Carroll Storrs Alden and Allan Wes: 

Lippincott. $5.50. 

The Story of the Americas: The Discover 
Settlement, and Development of the Nex 
World. By Leland Dewitt Baldwin. § 
and Schuster. $3.75. 

The Spanish Labyrinth: An Account of the 
Social and Political Background of} 
Civil War. By Gerald Brenan. M 
$3.50. 

The Struggle for a Proletarian Par: 








James P. Cannon. Pioneer Pul 
$1.50. 

Italian or American? The Second Ge " 
in Conflict. By Irvin L. Child. Yale. $2.75 


Home Canning in War Time. By E£! 
Clarke. World Publishing Com, 
cents. 

U-Boat. Prisoner: The Life Story « 

Sailor. By Archie Gibbs. Houghton } 

In the Steps of Moses. By Louis G g 
Jewish Publication Society. $2 

An American Diary. By Samuel ( 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

India’s Problem Can Be Solved. By | 
Mackenzie. Doubleday, Doran. $3 

Joshua: Leader of a United Pe 
Rogers MacVeagh and Thomas B. ( 
Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

Origins of the American Revolution. By 
C. Miller. Atlantic Monthly Pr: 

Little, Brown. $3.50. 

“Pick Out the Biggest’: Mike M 
the Men of the Boise. By Frank D 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

‘New World A-Coming’: Inside Black . 
ica. By Roi Ottley. Houghton Mifi 

Jewish Life in Our Times. By Judah 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House. $2 

Primal Sound and Other Prose Piece 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Cummington 
$3.50. 

Dmitri Shostakovich: The Life and 
ground of a Soviet Composer. By 
Ilyich Seroff in Collaboration with 
dejda Galli-Shohat, Aunt of the Com; 
Knopf. $3. 

Inter-American Affairs, 1942. 
Survey: No. 2. Edited by 
Whitaker. Columbia. $3. 

Challenge te Freedom. By Henry M. \ 
ton. Harper. $2. 


Next Week in “The Nation” 
“Falange: The Axis Secret Army 
in the Americas” 

By Allan Chase 
Reviewed by Alexander Uhl 


An Annu 
Arthur 
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TORS 











CONTRIBL 








R. NORTHRUP is an in- 
in economics at Cornell Univer- 
for the Carnegie 





fe did research 






( ition’s study, “The Negro in 
smerica,”’ and is the author of “Organ- 
oi Labor and the Negro,” which 
Ha: er’s will publish late this year. 





EPH CHAPIRO, before the rise of 
Yitler, was German correspondent for 
, number of French newspapers and 
wjoazines and a contributor to the 
c press in Germany and Aus- 

“Les Origines 
and “Der arme 








His books include 
Grande Guerre” 








REINHOLD NIEBUHR, who last 
returned from a long stay in 

js a professor at Union Theo- 
| Seminary, chairman of the Union 
for Democratic Action, and a contribut- 
tor of The Nation. He is the 
f ‘The Nature and Destiny of 





Danland 








BLAIR BOLLES writes a column on 
foreign affairs for the 
ening Star. 





icy and 


Washington Ez 






ER HOYT TEED is a reporter 
New York Post. Previously he 










for the Cleveland Press, the 

§ _N. Y., Post-Standard, and the 
NI od taught journalism at Colgate 
MALL JARRELL has written 

ind criticism for The Nation, 
Partisan Review, Accent, and other mag- 








JACQUES BARZUN is associate profes- 
sor of history at Columbia University. 
He is the author of “Culture in the 
D racy,” “Of Human Freedom,” 
and “Race: A Study in Modern Super- 


stition.”” 
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a SR Te 
BLOOD 




















Thousands of blood donors are 
needed each week for the Army 
ond Navy, Call Red Cross Blood Donor 
Service. 














JOIN the VICT* TH PARADE to 


Lakecr est 


On Hunn’s Lake * Stanfordville, 

90 miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the heart ve 

DUTCHESS COUNTY Excellent accommodations 

Cordial hospitality, Hecordings. Library. All seasonal 

sports, Via N. Y.C_.R.B. toArment ’. Open all year 

Write or phone your reservations Stanferdville 4108 
EVA BERG, Director 


RY HEAT 





—MERRIEWOODE-— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 

10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of boats 

and canoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 

land trafls. Fine tennis and handball courta, badmin- 

ton, shuffleboard, archery, rifiery, croquet, ping-pong. 
oto. Intelligent, gay companionship. 


RATES: $32.50 and $36.50 Weekly 
OLIVE H. @. BARON, Dir. 














Your 
Kind of 


Customers! 


There are almost 34,000 
of The 


doing what you are doing 


readers Nation 
—reading this advertise- 
ment. If you have some- 
thing of interest to offer 
The 


Department 


them—call Nation 
Advertising 
for particulars as to space, 
of 


cost and closing date 


issue, 


the next 


CLASSIFIBD 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


62c a line (six words) 
Minimum 3 lines 


$6.16 an inch 


Nation 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
ALgonquin 43311 


N. Y. 
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An ADIRONDACK 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis urta; 
cement handball courts; 
oles nn iin Lo boating, eta, 
Hotel forts camp in- 
for: W ty. All rooms for & 

TWIN PINES 

J. Saidel, Manager 


on Trout Locke P. 0., Lake George, N. Y. 


- —— — r 


A VACATION HAVEN 40 — FROM N.Y. 


ENTRAL 
0 












Formerty Lewleohn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 


225-acre estate of ee ge hiking country. Tennis, 
Swimming, Golf, Handball, Bicycles, Ping Pong. Games 
recordings, library, dancing Excellent evisiaa Every 


comfort. Incomparable surroundings. Telephone: 
Mills 7895. 


Hightand 
Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7065 











OPEN Naw 
ALL WINDSOR, 
YEAR NEW YORK 


Tel. NEWBURGH 441T 

53 miles from N. Y. O 

this Colonia] Batate, 
Private lake Boating. 
Unexcelied cuisine. 
Accommodations. 


Pniey the charm of 
Spacious grounds 
al activities 
Limited 


All seasor 











ARMONK N.Y. 
A Country Estate tn the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 
If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 
resort. Exclusive. Dignifiel Ta:xurtously fur 
nished. All sport facilities. Excellent eutsine. 
Less than one hour from New York City 


Phone: Armonk Village 955 Opon All Year 








n the 

be ce County 

hills land and 

ht wag Sy 2 ‘eae 

—_e7 r leisure 

Week-ends or vacation Y Conte or 
Hudson River Day Line ha .. vughkeepsie. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 














PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., M. Y. 
Phones: 2741 or 551 
LANGUAGES 
Bargain Phonograph Courses. All makes. 
Mail Orders. Booklet N LANGUAG GE 

SERVICE, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. Cc. 

PF OR R E NT 
BROOKLYN N HEIGHTS: 2% rooms, kiteh- 
enette, bath, fireplace, refrigeration, cross 


Single; business couple 
c/o The Nation. 


$45. 

1431, 
WANTED urktt 
YOUNG COUPLE working in Washington 
seeks simple quarters just outside D. C. 


Grateful for any suggestions. Box 1428, 
c/o The Nation, or phone Sligo 2937. 


DESIRES TO RENT beg the “duration” 
baby grand piano. No children. Owner 
can be name of iennlaies care. Moderate 
rental. Box 1432, c/o The Nation. 


ventilation. 


desired. Box 
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Freda Kirchwey 
now te England! 


Freda Kirchwey, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of The Nation, has left for a 
month’s visit to England, at the in- 
vitation of the British Ministry of 
Information. From London she ex- 
pects to make a tour of the island, 
visiting the industrial centers of 
Wales and Scotland. She hopes to 
have an opportunity of discussing 
with leaders of all parties the pres- 
ent political and economic scene and 
to gain first-hand information on 
what the government and the people 
as a whole are thinking about post- 
war planning. Miss Kirchwey will 
send frequent cables of information 
and comment to The Nation. 


Yse this Convenient Order Gorm 


THE NATION, $5 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription to The Nation for 


[} 1 Year at $5 [] 2 Years at $8 [] 3 Years at $11 


[ ] Remittance is enclosed [} Bill me 


troductory Offer: 13 Weeks for $1. Cash with order. 


in and foreten postage, $1 per year extra. 


Peer tr eeecesesseeee=s=e 
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Also coming in 
/Vation 
7, 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRY has scar. 
tered under the threat of bombs. 
Former agricultural countries have 
become industrialized, former jp- 
dustrial centers have been decentral- 
ized. What will be the effects of 
this industrial decentralization on 
European life and politics after the 
war? Dr. Fritz Sternberg, a former 
German economist now living in 
America, will examine the changes 
that have taken place and consider 


their possible consequences. 
* 


MUST WE HAVE INFLATION? 
Fires are often fought with fire. 
Can inflation be checked 

ible and controlled inflation? Jerome 
Weinstein, a New York tax expert, 
thinks it can, and he has a plan. 


> 


WHERE WILL THE MONEY 
COME FROM? Stuart Chase, emi- 
nent American economist, will de- 
scribe the economic situation in 
America after the war in a series of 
three articles: ‘Behind the Dol- 
lars,” ‘On Armistice Day,” and 
“Nothing to Fear but Fear.” 


+ 


LET’S LOOK AT LABOR—Three 
more articles in the current series 
are coming. How closely can Brit- 
ish and American trade unionists 
cooperate with Russian trade union- 
ists? What of isolationism in Amer- 
ican labor? How can labor improve 
its relations with the public? These 
questions will be discussed by Har- 
old J. Laski, Adolf Sturmthal, and 
Julius Hochman. 
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